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SINGHI JAIN SERIES 

[ 'A Short History Of The Series ] 

Babu S'ri Dalchandji Singhi, in whose sacred memory the present 
Series is inaugurated by his son, Babu S'ri Bahadur Singhji Singhi was 
born in Azimganj ( Murshidabad ) in the Vikrama Sam vat 1921 ( 1865 a, d. ), 
and died in Calcutta on the 30th December, 1927. The Singhi family of 
Azimganj occupies almost the foremost rank among the few hundred Jaina 
families which migrated to Bengal from Rajputana in the latter part of the 
17th century and took their domicile in the district of Murshidabad. The 
family rose to its present position and prominence chiefly through the energy 
and enterprise of that self-made man, Babu Dalchandji Singhi. 

Owing to financial difficulties, Dalchandji Singhi had abruptly to cut 
short his educational career and join the family business at the early age of 
14. The family had been carrying on business in the name of Messrs 
Hurisingh Nehalchand for a long time though, in those days, it was not at 
all a prominent firm. But having taken the reins of the firm in his own 
hands, Babu Dalchandji developed it on a very large scale; and it was 
mainly through his business acumen, industry, perseverance and honesty that 
this comparatively unknown firm of “Hurisingh Nehalchand” came to be 
reckoned as the foremost jute concern with branches in almost all the impor¬ 
tant jute centres of Bengal. The fruits of Dalchandji Singhi’s toils were 
immense, and the reputation of the firm in commercial circles was indeed 
unique. . . 3 

Having thus brought his jute business to the most flourishing condi¬ 
tion, Babu Dalchandji Singhi diverted his attention to the mineral resources 
of India and spent many lacs of rupees in prospecting the coal fields of Korea 
State (C. P.), limestone deposits of Sakti State and Akaltara, and the bauxite 
deposits of Belgaum and Sawantwadi and Ichalkaranji States. His scheme 
for the Hiranyakeshi Hydro-Electric Project and manufacture of aluminium 
from bauxite ores, the first of its kind in India, is yet to be developed. His 
mining firm, Messrs Dalchand Bahadur Singh is reputed to be one of the 
foremost colliery proprietors in India. While so engaged in manifold 
business, he also acquired and possessed vast Zamindary estates spreading over 
the districts of 24-Perganas, Rangpur, Purnea, Maldah, etc. 

But the'fame of Babu Dalchandji Singhi was not confined to his 
unique position in commercial circles. He was equally well-known for his 
liberality and large-heartedness, though he always fought shy of publicity 
attached to charitable acts and often remained anonymous while feeding the 
needy and patronizing the poor. A few instances of his liberality are 
given below. 






When Mahatma d-andhi personally visited his place in 1926, for a 
contribution to the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Babu Dalchandji Singhi: gladly 
handed over to him a purse of Rs. io,ooo. . 

His War contribution, consisted , in his purchasing War Bonds to the 
value of Rs. 3,00,000; and his contribution, at the Red Cross Sales, held in 
March 1917, under, the patronage of H. E. Lord Carmichael on Government 
House grounds, Calcutta, amounted to approximately Rs. 21,000, in which he 
paid Rs. 10,000 for one bale of jute which he had himself. contributed. His 
anonymous donations are stated to have amounted to more than one lac of 
rupees. 

«A» 

In his private life Babu Dalchandji Singhi was a man of extremely 
simple and unostentatious habits. Plain living and high thinking was his 
ideal. Although he had been denied a long academic career, his knowledge, 
erudition and intellectual endowments were of a very high order indeed. 
His private studies were vast and constant. His attitude towards life and the 
world was intensely religious, and yet he held very liberal views and had 
made a synthetic study of the teachings of all religions. He was also well- 
versed in the Yoga darsana. During the latter part of his life he spent his. 
days mostly in pilgrimage and meditation. Noted throughout the district 
and outside for his devoutness, kindness and piety, he is remembered even 
now as a pride of the Jaina community. 

During the last days of his life, Babu Dalchandji Singhi cherished a 
strong desire to do something towards encouraging research in important 
works of Jaina literature and publishing their editions scientifically and 
critically prepared by eminent scholars. But fate had decreed otherwise; 
and before this purpose of his could become a reality, he expired. 

However, Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, worthy son of the worthy 
father, in order to fulfil the noble wish of the late Dalchandji Singhi, 
continued to help institutions like the Jaina Pus taka Pracaraka Mandala, 
Agra; the Jaina Gurukula, Palitana; the Jaina Vidyabhavana, Udaipur, etc.; 
and also patronized many individual scholars engaged in the publication of 
Jaina literature. Besides, with a view to establishing an independent 
memorial foundation to perpetuate the memory of his father, he consulted our 
common friend, Pandit Sri Sukhlalji, Professor of Jainism in the Benares 
Hindu University, an unrivalled scholar of Jaina Philosophy, who had also 
come in close contact, with the late Babu Dalchandji Singhi, and whom the 
latter had always held in very high esteem. In the meanwhile, Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi incidentally met the late Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and 
learnt of his desire to get a chair of Jaina studies established in the Vi^va- 
Bharatl, Santiniketan. Out of his respect for the Poet, Babu S'ri Bahadur 
Singhji readily agreed to found the chair (provisionally for three years) in 
revered memory of his dear father, and invited me to take charge of the same. 
I accepted the offer very willingly, and felt thankful for the opportunity of 




spending even a few years in the cultural.and inspiring atmosphere of 
Vilva-Bharatl, the grand creation of the great Poet Rabindranath. 

During the period of io years of my principalship of the Gujarat 
Puratattva Mandir, Ahmedabad, and even before that period, I had begun 
collecting materials of historical and philological importance, and of folk-lore 
etc., which had been lying hidden in the great Jaina Bhandars of Patan, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Cambay, etc. I induced my noble friend Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi, also to start a Series which would publish works dealing with 
the vast materials in my possession, and also with other allied important 
Jaina texts and studies prepared on the most modern scientific methods. 
Hence the inauguration of the present Singhi Jaina Series. 

Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi is himself a great connoisseur and 
patron of art and culture. He has an unbounded interest in creative 
researches in antiquities, and has a very good collection of rare and historic 
paintings, manuscripts, coins, books, and jewellery. On many occasions the 
organisers of various exhibitions throughout India have had to call upon him 
for loan of his art collection; and he has gladly responded to their requests 
without fail. In 1931 he was the recipient of a gold medal from the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan as a mark of appreciation of his unique collection. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts (London); a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Banglya Sahitya Parisat, the Indian Research Institute, 
and manv other similar institutions. He is also one of the Founder-members 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. He was one of the prominent 
working members of the Executive body of the “All-India Exhibition of 
Indian Architecture and Allied Arts and Crafts” held in Calcutta in 
February, 1935. 

Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi is. a prominent leader of the 
Swetambar Jaina community. He was elected President of the Jaina 
Swetambar Conference held in Bombay in 1926. He is also connected 
with many other Jaina conferences and institutions either as president, 
patron or trustee. 

Though thus a leading figure in the Jaina community, Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi has always maintained a truly national and non-sectarian spirit 
and helped also many institutions which are outside the Jain fold. For 
example, he has donated Rs. 12,500 for constructing a building at Allahabad 

for the Hindi Sahitya Parishat. In fact his generosity knows no distinction 
of caste or creed. ■* ; 

Really speaking, he does not in the least hanker after name and 
fame even though he is a multi-millionaire and a big Zamindar, and even 
though he is a man of superior intellect and energy. He is by nature 
taciturn and a lover of solitude. Art and literature are the pursuits 
of his choice. He is very fond of seeing and collecting rare and invaluable 







specimen^ of ancient sculpture, painting, coins, copperplates, inscriptions, 
manuscripts etc. He spends all his spare time in seeing and examining 
the rarities which he has collected in his room as well as in reading. 
He is seldom seen outside and he rarely mixes with society and friendly 
circles. Wealthy persons like himself usually have a number of fads and 
hobbies such as seeing the games and races, visiting clubs, undertaking 
pleasure trips etc., and they spend enormously over them, but Singhiji has 
none of these habits. Even the managers of his colliery and zamindari travel 
in first class while he, the master, travels mostly in the second class. Instead 
of wasting money on such things, he spends large sums on collecting ancient 
things and valuable curios and on the preservation and publication of important 
literature. Donations to institutions and charities to individuals are, by him, 
for the most part given anonymously. I know it from my own experience that 
these gifts, donations and charities reach a very high figure at the end of every 
year. But he is so modest that on his being requested so often by me he 
did not show the least inclination to part with the names and whereabouts 
of the individuals and institutions that were the recipients of such financial 
aid from him. By chance I came to know of a very recent example, just now, 
indicative of this characteristic of his nature. Last year he shifted, like 
other innumerable inhabitants of Calcutta, his headquarters to Azimganj 
(Dist. Murshidabad) when the fear of the Japanese invasion was looming 
large, and decided to stay there with his whole family during war time. 
Taking into consideration the present grievous condition of the country as 
well as the excessive scarcity of the grains in Bengal, he had stocked 
grains in large quantities with a view to distributing them gratis according 
to his capacity. Thereafter the problem of food became rather more serious 
and at present the prices have risen inconceivably high. Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi could have earned four to five lacs of rupees if he had, like 


many other miserly merchants, sold off the hoarded lot of grains, taking 
undue advantage of the prevailing conditions. But he resisted the tempta¬ 
tions, and has been daily distributing freely the grains among thousands of 
poor people who shower blessings on him; and he enjoys a deep self-satisfa¬ 
ction. This is the most recent example that puts us in adequate knowledge 
of his silent munificence. Really he is a very silent and solid worker and he 
has no desire to take active part in any controversies, social or political, 
though he has sufficient fitness and energy to do so. Still however he is 
skilful enough to do what is proper at the particular time. The following 
incident will best illustrate this statement. It was in the fitness of things that 


a wealthy multi-millionaire like him should give an appropriate contribution 
in the war funds. With this view he arranged in the second week of 
December, 1941, an attractive show, styled Singhi Park Mela in the garden 
of his residential place atCalcutta in which all the local people and officers of 
name and fame, including the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Arthur Herbert 
and lady Herbert as well as the Commander-in-chief (now the Governor- 






General) Viscount Wave'll, had also taken part with enthusiasm. 'jPhis show 
fetched thousands of rupees which were considered substantial financial 
help to the war funds. : ; : : 

The series was started, as mentioned above, in 1931 a. d. when I 
worked as a Founder-Director of the Singhi Jain Chair in Vi^vabhaxatl at 
Shantiniketan, at Singhiji’s request. It was, then, our aspiration to put the 
Singhi Jain Chair and the Singhi Jain Series on a permanent basis and to 
create a centre at Vi^vabharatl for the the studies of Jain cult in deference 
to the wishes of the late Poet Rabindranath Tagore. But unfortunately I 
was forced to leave this very inspiring and holy place on account of 
unfavourable climatic conditions etc. which I had to face during my stay 
of about four years there. I shifted, therefore, from Visvabharati to 
Ahmedabad where I had formerly resided and worked in. those glorious 
days when the Gujarat Vidyaplth and the Puratattva Mandir had been 
established as a part of the movement for national awakening and cultural 
regeneration. I went therein the hope that the reminiscences of those 
days and the proximity of those places would serve as sources, of inspiration 
in my literary pursuits- 

In the intervening period the activity of the Puratattva Mandir 
had languished and along with the arrest of its many scholar- workers 
the vast, precious collection of books also was confiscated and placed 
in custody by the British Government. After some years when it was 
refurnedit lay unadored, like images, without its worshippers in the 
Mandir. My old friends and colleagues of the Puratattva Mandir and the 
Vidyaplth had, like myself, taken to different pursuits at different places. 
When some of them, namely, Prof. R, C. Parikh (who is, at present, the 
Director of the Postgraduate and Research Departments of the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad), Prof. R. V. Pathak ( who is, at present, 
the Vice-Principal of the S. L. D. Arts College, Ahmedabad), Pandit 
Sukhlalji (who is the Head of the Department of Jain Studies in the Hindu 
University, at Benares) and myself occasionally met, we all revived our 
old sweet memories of the Vidyaplth and the Puratattva Mandir, and of 
alio the possibility of a regeneration of the Mandir or of the establishment 
of another similar institution at Ahmedabad and enjoyed in dreaming, dreams 
of schemes of such institutions. 

During this period my aim of life had centred round the Singhi 
Jain Sepes and I devoted every iota of my energy to its development 
aaffprogress. .... 
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y In June, 1938, I received, to my agreeable - surprise, a lette**: from: 

Sri K, M. Munshi (who was, then, the Home Minister of the Congress. 



Ministry of the Bombay Presidency), my esteemed friend and the originator 
and the founder of the Bharatiya Yidya Bhavan. In that letter he had 
mentioned that Sheth Sri Mungalal Goenka had placed a liberal sum of two 
lacs of rupees at his disposal for the establishment of a good academic 
institution for Indological studies and he had asked me to come down to 
Bombay to discuss and prepare a scheme for that. Accordingly, I came here 
and saw Munshiji. Knowing that he had a fervent desire of founding at 
Bombay an institution of the type of the Puratattva Mandir, I was extremely 
delighted and I showed my eagerness to offer for that such services as might 
be possible for me. We, then, began to draft out a scheme and after 
some deliberations and exchange of ideas the outline of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan was settled. Accordingly, on the auspieious full-moon day of the 
Karttik of 1995 (V. S.) the opening ceremony of the Bharatiya VidyS, 
Bhavan took place amidst the clappings and rejoicings of a magnificent party 
which was arranged at the residence of Munshiji. The Bhavan has completed 
five years of its career on the last Karttikl full-moon day. The brilliant 
achievement and the wide publicity which the Bhavan has been able to 
secure in this short period of five years, bear eloquent testimony to the 
inexhaustible fund of energy and unsurpassed skill of Munshiji. As I am 
inseparably linked up with it from the very conception, I alsy> feel the same 
amount of joy and interest at the B ha van’s progress as Sr! Munshiji, .its 
Founder-President and therefore I have been always offering my humble 
services in its various undertakings and activities, 

# 

On the other hand, the Singhi Jain Series is the principal aim 
of my remaining life and the results of my thinking, meditation, researches 
and writings have all been devoted to the development of the Series. As life 
passes on, the time of activity is also naturally shortened and therefore it is 
quite appropriate, now, for me to chalk out lines of its future programme and 
permanence. 

As Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, the noble founder and the sole 
patron of the Series, has placed the whole responsibility of the Series on me 
from its inception, he has also the right to expect that, more and more works 
may more speedily and splendidly be published. I have neither seen nor come 
across any other gentleman who can match with him as regards generosity 
and unbounded zeal for the revival of ancient literature. On the works of 
the Series he has spent through me more than 50,000 rupees till now. 
!But he has not even once asked me, during this long period of a dozen 
years, as to how and for what works the amount was spent. Whenever 
the account was submitted to him, he did not ask for even the least information 
and sanctioned it casting merely a formal glance Oh the account sheets. 
But he discussed very minutely the details regarding things such as the paper, 
types, printing, binding, get-up, etc. as well as internal subjects like Preface 
and others, and occasionally gives very useful suggetrions thereon with deep 
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interest. His only desire being to see the publication of as many works 
as possible in his life-time, he is always ready to spend as much, after it, as 
required. He does not labour under a delusion that the things should be 
done in this or that way when he is no more. 

As these were his ideas and desires concerning the Series and as every 
day that passes leaves me all the more convinced of the fickleness of my 
advanced life too, it was imperative for us to draw out a scheme for its future 
programme and management. Just at this time a desire dawned in the heart 
of S'rl Munshiji, to the effect that if the Singhi Jain Series be associated with 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, both the institutions would not only be admirably 
progressing but the Series would get permanence and the Bhavan, unique 
honour and fame by its hereby becoming an important centre for the studies 
of Jain culture and the publication of Jain literature. This well-intentioned 
desire of Munshiji was much liked by me and I conveyed it in a proper form 
to Singhiji who is, besides being a Founder-Member of the Bhavan, also 
an intimate friend of Munshiji since long. Eventually he welcomed this 
idea of Munshiji. I also came to a final decision of associating the Series with 
the Bhavan, having consulted my most sincere friend, life-long companion 
and co-worker, Pt. Sukhlalji, who is a well-wisher and an active inspirer 
of the Series, and who is also an esteemed friend of Babu Bahadur Singhji. 
Luckily we all four met in Bombay in the bright half of the last Vai^akh 
and on one auspicious day we all sat together and unanimously resolved, 
at the residence of Munshiji, to entrust the Series to the Bhavan. 

According to that resolution, the publication of the Series is now 
under the management of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and the office of the 
Series is also permanently located in the building of the Bhavan. 

In addition to transferring all sorts of copyright of the Series, 
Singhiji has also donated a liberal sum of Rs. 10,000 which will be spent on 
erecting a hall, to be named after him, in a prominent place in the Bhavan. 
In appreciation of this generous donation of Singhiji, the Bhavan has also 
.resolved to style permanently the Department of Jain Studies as the u Singhi 
Jain S'dstra S'ihdpith”, 

Thus the Singhi Jain Series, which is the fruit of the enlightened 
liberality of Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, is flourishing under the manage¬ 
ment of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and contributing to the advancement of 
fort ~ Indological Studies - in all their aspects. 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, } JIN A VI JAY A MUNI 

BOMBAY. 
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LMOST from childhood, I had an aptitude for hearing and knowing the 
Puranic and Epic stories. When I was fourteen-fifteen, and could 

read a bit, I became a pupil of a monk of the Sthanakavasi sect of the 
Jaina Svetambara community. Born in a Rajput family devoted to Siva and 
Yisxiu, and brought up under the influence of Hindu samskaras in my,, 
childhood, quite instinctively I looked upon Rama, and Krsna as the divinity 
and addressed Siva as the Paramesvara. A gradual change came on me after 
my becoming a Jaina monk. The monks, according to their religious prescri¬ 
ptions, visit different places and preach religious and ethical principles to 
their audience by narrating stories. The Jainas in villages are not quite 
conversant with the ideology and principles of their religion; and ordinarily 
they are accustomed to listen to the various topics of the Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Bhagavata etc. which are commonly popular with the orthodox 
Hindu community. Being a minor community, the J ainas, on many occasions, 
it is quite natural, are influenced by the sariiskaras and ideas of the other 
Hindus who form an overwhelmingly majority community with dominating 
social position. To guard against such an influence and to confirm them in 
the Jaina faith, the Jaina monks often criticise the inconsistent and unnatural 
details of the Puranas, Mahabharata, Ramayana etc. in the presence of their 
Sravakas whom they want to convince about the hollowness of Vedic and 
Puranic tales and whose faith in Jainism they want to nourish by didactic tales 
and religious sermons. Literary example, as we know, is a powerful instru¬ 
ment for the moulding of character. To impress on the mind of the masses the 
specific ethical and religious principles, the religious teachers and preachers, 
all over the world and from times immemorial, have used the legends and tales 
which provide the hearers with examples and principles which they can easily 
follow. The Jaina monks are in no way an exception. 

After attending such sermons of Jaina monks, my instinctive inclinations 
were being gradually changed, and my attachment for Jaina traditions and 
tales beeame deeper and deeper. As a rule, the Sthanakavasi monks possessed 
no liking, worth noting, for the study of any branch of literature. They were 
. least acquainted with Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, nor did they care 
to study them. They had, consequently, no idea of the vast and varied 
heritage of Jaina literature enriched by the remarkable contributions of 
eminent Svetambara and Digambara authors* At the most, they were con- 
versant with and repeatedly read a few late, vernacular texts such as Dhcdor 
sagara and Dhanyasalibhadrctrcmpai which are of quite ordinary merits. After 








reading a couple of such texts, my desire for reading many more such stories 
went on increasing, but they were not then available to me. 

A couple of years after my initiation into the order, I happened to go to 
TJjjain with my teacher and other brother monks. In the Dharma-sthanaka there, 
among the Sastras collected by the ancestor monks of my teacher, I chanced to 
see certain Mss. of Balavabodha paraphrases on some Sutras and Kathanakas. 
It was for the first time in my life that I saw there the Mss. of the Bhuvcmabhanu- 
carita-Baldvabodha and DhurtaMiyana-Bcildvabodha. At that stage I could not 
read their script, nor could I understand their language, with ease; still, after 
strenuous efforts and repeated reading, I could manage to grasp the contents 
of the Bhuvanabhanuearita-Balavabodha. I liked it immensely, and I men¬ 
tioned it to my Teacher. He grew angry with me ; he at once snatched away 
the Ms. from me, and quietly put it in the box as before. I came to know 7 , 
later on, that my Teacher had heard that the Carita contained references to 
the worship of Jaina temples and of images of Jina: of course, my Teacher had 
never read it himself. His intention was that a raw mind like that of myself 
should not be influenced by such stories that did not conform to the accepted 
creed of the Sthanakavasi Sampradaya. Fascinated by its very title, he, 
however, kept with himself and began reading the Dhurtakhyana-Balavabodha. 
He finished it in a couple of days, and also recommended it to me that 
it contained nice stories which are quite useful for sermons. He had read 
it for the first time; and under his advice I began to read it zealously and 
respectfully. I read it so often, and mastered its contents so thoroughly, as if 
it was a text book for some examination. The Ms. furnished no details 
about its author and date; nor did I possess any curiosity to know these things 
at that time: my mental horizon was not wide enough for such an enquiry. 
When we left that place after the Caturmasa, the Ms. was put in its box; 
that must be, if I remember right, during the rainy season of 1905 . That is 
how, quite indirectly and accidentally, I came to be acquainted, during my 
student-life, with the Dhurtakhyana of Haribkadra. 


S' 

Later on, after some 8 or 10 years, as a monk of the Svetambara Murti- 
ptijaka Sampradaya, I had the good fortune of inspecting the Jaina Bhairdara 
at Patan. In the meantime I studied Sanskrit and Prakrit; and my zest for 
perviewing the rich and varied range of Jaina literature was increasing. The 
Mss. on which the present edition of the Dhurtakhyana is based were first seen 
by me at this time. After studying more about the work and its authors, I 
desired that this work should be printed and published. When this desire occur¬ 
red to me, I never dreamt, being quite aware of my ability then, that some 
day in the future I would have the opportunity of editing it. After some 
more years of study my mastery of Prakrit increased; and at the suggestion 
of my scholar-friend, the late lamented C. D. Dalai, the original organiser 
of the Gaikwad Oriental Series, I began to edit the Kumarapala-pratibodha of 
Somaprabhacarya for that Series from a single palm-leaf Ms. found in the Patel 
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Bhaijdara. Since then I earnestly hoped for an opportunity to edit the 


It was in 1931, at Santiniketana, that the idea of the SihghI Jaina 
G-ranthamala was conceived; and along with many other Sanskrit and Prakrit 
works, I decided to include the Dhurtakhyana also in the Mala. The Mss. of it, 
seen by me many years back at Patan, were procured; and the press copy was 
prepared. But as my hands were fully occupied with many a book in the 
press, its printing could not be begun till as late as 1941. The Patan Mss. were 
lying with me for years together; and when the eminent organiser of the 
Patan Bhandaras, Muniraj Sri Punyavijayaji, specially pressed me to return the 
Mss., the happy moment of beginning its printing arrived. Consequently, today 
I feel happy to see that I am able to present this work to the scholarly world 
as the 19th volume of the Singh! Jaina Granthamala. 

My original plan was to present the Prakrit text, to give a Hindi or 
Gujarati translation, and to reproduce, in an appendix, the various relevant 
extracts from the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Puranas. In fact, some excer¬ 
pts were collected too. In the meanwhile, an old and independent Ms. of 
Sanghatilaka’s Sanskrit Yersion of the Dhurtakhyana also was found at Patan; 
and I was tempted to include that also in this edition. When the Prakrit and 
Sanskrit texts were printed, I learnt that there is a Ms. of the Gujarati 
Balavabodha of the Dhu. in the Govt, collection of Mss. deposited at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. I got the Ms. and inspected 
it. Finding that the study of its language would be of special importance in 
grasping the earlier phases of Gujarati and western Rajasthani, I thought it 
proper to put that also in this Volume. Thus we have, in this edition, the 
critical text of the original Prakrit Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadrasuri of the 
8th century, then the metrical Sanskrit version of the same by Sanghatilaka of 
the 15th century, and also an anonymous rendering in the Lokabhasa of the 
16th or 17th century. 


I intended in the beginning to write an Introduction in Hindi or 
Gujarati, giving some details about Haribhadra’s date and the contents of t his 


work. But when I learnt that this book was prescribed by the University of 
Bombay in the B. A. course for ArdhamagadhI, I thought that the edition 
should contain a thorough study of the work for the benefit of students for 
whom it was being prescribed. With this idea in mind, I requested my 
learned friend Dr. A. N. Upadhye, whose study in this connection is both deep 
and wide, to contribute a critical essay on the Dhurtakhyana for this 
volume. In connection with his original paper on the Apabhramsa Dharma- 
parlksa which was submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad, 
and of which he sent to me an advance copy, he had already made a close study 
of the Dhurtakhyana. It was very kind of him that he willingly and 
readily acceeded to my request. Though he was occupied with editing 
various important works, within f, comparatively short time, he sent to me 
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quite an original, thorough, critical and elaborate Essay on the Dhurtakhyana 
which forms a most important and valuable part of this volume. In his 
learned dissertation, Dr. Upadhye has made a searching study of the different 
aspects of the Dhurtakhyana with remarkable penetration and judiciousness. 
I am not aware of any such substantial contribution on this subject by any 


Dr. Upadhye has not, however, discussed in his essay any details about 
the life, date, and works of Haribhadrasuri; he left them to me. Borne 
twenty-five years back, the date of Haribhadrasuri had become a point for 
difference of opinion and dispute between European and Indian scholars. 
After reaching a decision in this matter, in the light of various fresh materials, 
especially the specific reference in the Kuvalayamdlci of Uddyotanasuri, I 
presented to the First All-India Oriental Conference, Poona ( 1919 ), an essay in 
Sanskrit, ‘ Haribhadracdryasya Samaya-nirnayah ’ in which I definitely proved 
that Haribhadra flourished at the close of the 8th century and at the beginning 
of the 9 th century of the Vikrama era. That great German Orientalist, the 
late lamented Dr. Hermann Jacobi, had discussed this topic thoroughly and with 
remarkable originality; and he could be looked upon as an authority on the 
subject. When he read my paper, with typical impartiality lie relinquished 
his earlier view and wholly accepted my conclusion; and that was a great 
encouragement to me. In the Introduction to his monumental edition of the 
Samaraiecakaha, published in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 169 , Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1926 , he has presented a valuable and learned discussion about the 
date, life and works of Haribhadrasuri; and therein he has accepted the date 
of Haribhadra proposed by me and stated the same as an indisputable fact. 
I am not aware of any other article than this which concisely presents the 
requisite details about Haribhadra: his date, life and works. The time has 
not come to add anything specially new; so I thought it proper to give in this 
Volume the relevant portion of Dr. Jacobi’s Introduction of the Samaraiecakaha. 


The following Mss. have been used for the edition of Dhurtakhyana in 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Old-Gujarati. 

Prakrit Text 

A = This was procured from the Samgha Bhandara of Patan. It contains 
eight folios, measuring 11 \ by inches, of thin and strong indigenous 
paper, and written on both sides. On each page there are 16-17 lines. 
The hand-writing' is clear and beautiful. One inch square unwritten- 
space is left in the centre of tbe page. Apriat of thehalftone block 
of the last page of it is given herewith. 

B = This also belongs to the Saingha Bhandara at Patan. It eo-ntaifis 11 
- folios measuring lOf by 4f iSdKds> with 15-16 lines on dacb p&ge; «t£d 
; its general condition is the seeme* ifl th«t of Ms. A, 
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These two Mss. mehtion neither the name of the writer nor the date of 

writing. But from the general appearance, it seems that they might have 

been written at the close of the 16th century of the Vikrama era. 

C = Besides the two above Mss., I got a modern Ms. from the Jnana 
Bhandara of Baroda. In all probability it is copied from Ms. A of 
Patan, described above. The copyist has not rightly understood the 
old script; and he has often written ^ for % q for v, for if, j? for. $. 
With such mistakes the text has become quite corrupt. The readings of 
this Ms. were not thought to be necessary, and hence they are not 
recorded. 

Sanskrit Text 

A — This belongs to the Sariigha Bhandara, Patan. It contains 7 folios. It 
is quite old, and perhaps belongs to the close of the 16th century of the 
Vikrama era. In some places it shows corrections. A print of the 
halftone block of its last page is given herewith. 

B - It is a modern Ms. from the Baroda Bhandara; some of its various 
readings are duly recorded. Perhaps due to hurry the copyist has 
altogether omitted the numbering of the concluding verses on the last 
two pages. ' .V 

Gujarati Text 

A = This Ms. containing 20 folios was procured from the Vijay adharmasuri 
Jnana Bhandara, Agra. Prom the concluding remark, it is clear that it 
Was written in Vikram Sam vat 1758 by Taracanda, the pupil of Laksmi- 
canda of the Kharatara Gaccha, at TJdayapiira, in Bajputana. 

B = This belongs to the Govt. Collection of Poona. It contains 17 folios. No 
information about the copyist etc. is available. From the language, 
however, it looks somewhat older than-A. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere thanks to my loving and learned 
friend, Dr. A. N. Upadhye. But for his willing and friendly cooperation; 
it would not have been possible for me to present this edition in such 
an attractive and appropriate form. 
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An appreciation and opinion of 
Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, m.a., ph. d., ‘Kavyatirtha’ 

Lecturer in Skt., Pkt., and Modem Indian Languages, 

•v 

Post* Graduate Department, Calcutta University* 

Among the' many series of works on the culture of ancient 
and medieval India published during the last few years, the 
Singhi Jain Series occupies a very prominent place. Dealing 
mainly with varied Jain texts of which the general students of 
Indian History up till now have no clear idea but which can in 
many ways supplement their fragmentary knowledge of different 
aspects of the cultural life of pre-modern India, this series 
should be reckoned as one of the most important contributions to 
Indological studies of our times. Sixteen volumes which have 
been published in the series during its brief existence of 
thirteen years include no less than fourteen texts and two tran¬ 
slations. It is a pleasure to see that these texts edited with 
great diligence and the most careful scholarship belong to 
varying subjects like history, biography, logic, philosophy, 
poetry and folk-tales etc. Acarya Sri Jinavijaya Muni ji whose 
name is a guarantee to the worth and accuracy of any publication, 
be it in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa or similar language, is 
the general editor of the series and is mainly responsible for 
its remarkable success. Hence it is needless to discuss in¬ 
dividually the merits of works published. Of the published 
works no less than seven have been edited by Muni Sri Jina- 
vijayaji himself and among his colleagues he has wellknown and 
able scholars like Pandit Sukhlalji and Dr. A. N. UpacLhye, who 
have edited some of the publications in the series. 

A review of the names of more than forty works which are 
either in the press or under preparation for the series will 
convince any student of Indology of the various aspects of its 
worth and usefulness. The excellent printing and get up of the 
volumes already published very pleasantly turn our attention 
to the princely munificence of Sriman Bahadur Singh Singhi of 
Calcutta and Murshidabad (Bengal) who founded the series in 
memory of his late father Shri Dalchandji Singhi. The general 
editor as well as the founder of the series are to be very sin¬ 
cerely congratulated on their highly valuable publications. 
It is our very earnest wish that the series may continue un¬ 
interruptedly with uniform success. 


4-9-43. 


(Sd.) Dr. Manomohan Ghosh. 









Dr. HERMANN JACOBI . 

1, Haribhadra" s Age. 

The death of Haribhadra, the author of the Samaraicea-Kaha, is placed by Jaina 
tradition, which in this particular can be traced to the beginning of the 13th century A. D., in 
Vikrama samvat 585 or Ylra samvat 1055, corresponding to 529 A, D. 1 This date, however, 
was recognised to be wrong, 2 since Haribhadra was acquainted with the philosophy of 
Dliarmakirti who flourished about 650 A. D. The discussion at that time turned on the 
following point. Siddharsi who finished the Upamitibhavaprapanca Katha on the 1st May, 
906 A, D., calls, in the Pras'asti of that work, Haribhadra his dhcmnabodhalcaro guruh. 
Now the question arose whether Haribhadra was actually Siddharsi’s teacher of the Sacred 
Law, or his Parampardguru; in this investigation I took what eventually turned out the 
wrong side of the question, 3 Meanwhile the Jainas had been publishing a number of Hari- 
bhadra's works which were found to contain many interesting details. 4 But the evidence 
that finally settled the question of Haribhadra's age, was not furnished by any of his own 

works, but by the Kuvalayamala, a Prakrit poem by Uddyotana, which he finished,on the 

last day but one of the S'aka year 700, 5 equal to the 21st March, 779 A. D. In the Pras'asti of 

.. . . . m i -. at -- - , , — , , , , , , - - . .. .. |l -. nilll ,- l ,- m - „ „ ■ „ r L .| 1JLJ ,u i n imrnn ni- — --n mt i .1... r-r-rnrn—n-n'i-- 

1 At the end of an old MS. in Jesulmer of Haribhadra's Laghuksetrasamas&vrtti the 
date of the completion of this work is given in two verses as Vikrama 585, Jyesfcha 
su~di 5, Friday, Pusya naksatra ; this corresponds to either Tuesday, 9th May'528 
A.D., or Saturday, 28th April 529 A.D, In the first case the naksatra was Pufya, 
in the second Punarvasu. As the week-day comes out wrong in both cases, the 
date must be considered spurious. The naksatra carries less weight, because for 
every day of the lunar year the choice generally lies between three naksatras only 
which may be ascertained beforehand. 

2 See my edition of the Upamitibhavaprapafica Katha (Bibl, Ind) preface p. yiii f. 

3 L. c. p. vi. 

4 A full statement of all particulars about Haribhadra’s works, their commentators and 
the latters’ dates is furnished by Muni Kalyanavijaya in the preface { granthakam « 
paricaya ) to his edition of Haribhadra’s Dharmasamgrahini, Devendra LSlbhUfs 
Jainapustakoddhara No, 42, Bombay, 1918. 

5 i. Caitra ba-di 14. This date is interesting from the point 
of view of the calendar. As the Caitradi-year invariably begins with the $uklapak§& 
of Caitra, the date in question would seem to be recorded according to thQ pur<&imantct 
scheme in which the dark fortnight precedes the bright one. But as Kielhorn (Ind. 
Ant, 1896' p. 271 f ) has shown from dates in inscriptions that in connection with $aka 
years almost always , amdnta months are used, the prima facie interpretation of our 
date becomes extremely doubtful. In the year under consideration however there 

' was an adhika Caitra which precedes the nija month; therefore in this case - adhika 
Caitra ba-di 14 is the last day. but one of the preceding year, if the year began with 
nija Caitra, as it ought to do, since'the new moon initiating true Caitra immediately 
, preceded by Me§asamkranti.■• ■I,''thbrefore,,.believ© that Swamikannu Pillai’s assertion 
; ’(Indian Ephemeris VoL I, part : I, p. 65), “when there is an adhika Caitra; that begin# 
' the year”, applies only to modern usage. 
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Ms work Uddyotana mentions Haribhadra as his teacher in philosophy, praising him as the 
author of a great many books"; the latter statement puts it beyond doubt that the great 
Haribhadra is the person intended, 1 The first who rightly understood the passage in question 
and recognised its chronological bearing, was MuhlrajShii ■, Jinavijaya. In his article “The 
date of Haribhadrasuri ” react at the First "Oriental .,Confer enee,. November, 1919,. Poona, and 
published under the title “S'rx Haribhadracaryasya Samayanirnayah” in the Jaina Sahitya- 
sams'odhaka Oranthamala, Poona, he discusses the whole question, examines the evidence, 
and puts his case in the clearest light. ' The following remarks are chiefly based on his paper. 

We cannot make out from Uddyotana's remark whether Haribhadra was still alive 
or not, when it was written; some twenty or thirty years before that date, however, he must 
have:been actually teaching Uddyotana.; /'We...may,.'therefore,.take that epoch, say, 750 A, D. 
or later, as the time of his literary activity, which considering the extraordinary number of 
-prafcaranas he wrote must have extended over twenty years at least. He quotes many 
authors, Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina; a list of them containing thirty names has been 
drawn up by Jinavijaya, 1 e., p, 11. From among them the following may be mentioned as 
Interesting from a chronological point of view: Dignaga, Dharmakirti, Bhartrhari (author of 
the Yakyapadxya, about 650 A, ), and Kunaarila. Haribhadra quotes, in his Vivarana of 
the Nanclisiitra, several passages from the Gurni of that Sutra by Jinadasagani-mahattara 
without mentioning his name. The Curni was finished in the S aka-year 598=: 677 A. D. To 
about the same time belongs Siddhasenadivakara whom Haribhadra quotes; for lie uses, no 
doubt, Dharmakirti, 2 though he does not name him. We thus see that Haribhadra quoted 
-many of the celebrities who flourished in the century preceding his own. On the other hand 
he does not quote S'ankara who rose so high above all. his contemporaries that Haribhadra 
could not have ignored him if he had lived at or after his time. We, therefore, conclude that 
the tradition of S'arikara’s school is right, or at least not far wrong, in placing his life in 
788-820 A. D. Nor does Haribhadra, as Jinavijaya states ( lc., p. 13), discuss the Maya- 
vada. He knows the Advaitavada, and refutes two or three different branches of it in his 
Sastravarttasamuccaya VIII, 1 ff, s but none of them can be identified with the Mayavada. 

1 The passage in which Haribhadra is referred to is corrupt as is shown by the metre. 
In the MS. of the . Deccan College, the only one that seems to be available, it runs 

thus: N Muniraj Jinavijaya has 

satisfactorily emended the text and supplied the missing syllables as follows: 

5^; WFRTV I n The first pada is 

connected with the preceding verse which eulogises Uddyotana’s teacher ¥ira« 
bhadra; and the following verse names his father Yategyara who was a Ksatriya 
and became a K^amasramaua. [It is interesting to note that my emendations have 
been lately confirmed by the readings of the Jessalmer Ms. — Jinavijaya. ] 

2 Dharmakirti qualifies pratyaksa &s abhrdnta (and Dharmottara expressly says 
bhrdntary hy cmumanam while Siddhasenadivakara in Nyayavatara 5 ff claims 
abhrdntatd for pratyaksa as well as amimdna ; similarly he extends the distinction of 

smrtha and pamrtha, which properly applies to anumdna only, to pratyaksa also, 
ibidem 12 £. Apparently hethoa^^ on "Dharmakirti by a wholesale 

generalisation of nice distinctions! He is different from Siddhasenagani the author 
of the Tattvartha-vrtti, because the latter quotes ad. II 25 from Haribhadra’s 
commentary on the Nandlsutra, see Kalyanavijaya, 1. c., p. 29 \ Haribhadra, therefore, 

intervenes between both Siddhasenas. It may be mentioned that the younger one 
quotes ad. I, 10 a verse by Axya-Siddhasena, • who may or may not be Siddhasena- 


We should like to know more details about these early Vedanta schools than 
Haribhadra gives in the work quoted in the textj perhaps he may have given 

them In his svopajfia-vrtti to the passage in question. But the vrtti is not 
available to me. 


1 
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This fact is of considerable interest, since it proves that before S'ankara the Mayavada was 
practically unknown outside of the circles of Aupanisadas; for it had already been established 
by Gaudapada, the guru of S'ankaras guru. It is not the intrinsic value of a system, or 
the originality of its teachings, that secured it notoriety throughout India, unless a great 
author and debater takes it up, systematically developes it in every detail, and successfully 
upholds it against all opponents. His fame then outshines that of the original thinker whose 
merit was apt to be overlooked. 1 

■v 2, Haribhadra’s Life. - ..... 

We know very little about Haribhadra from himself; all that he chooses to tell us is 
contained in the subscriptions to his numerous works. From them we collect the following 
information: (1) he obeyed the command of Jmabhata,an acarjm of the Sitambaras (SVefeV 
mbaras ) ; ( 2 ) he was the pupil of Acarya Jinada-tta, an ornament of the Vidyadhara kula 
( gaccha ) ; ( 3 ) he was a spiritual son of the nun Yakinlmahattara 2 . 

Some more facts are directly manifested by the works of Haribhadra: ( 4 ) the use, 
in the last verse of most of his works, of the word viraha, which may have reference to some 
event in his life; ( 5 ) his intimate knowledge not only of Jainism, but also of the teachings 
of the heterodox systems, evinced in his Anekantajayapataka and his Tika of this work, 
as well as by his writing a commentary on Dignaga’s Nyayapraves'a; (6) his writing a 
great number of works. 

It goes without saying that, the contemporaries of Haribhadra knew a great deal 
more about his life than is contained in the above six items, but it is equally true that in oral 
tradition sober history is apt to be gradually changed into legend, a strange mixture of facts 
and fiction, which we can separate from each other with some degree of plausibility only in 
the simplest cases. Occasionally, however, tradition has stories of an entirely fictitious kind 
and originally unconnected with its hero. Thus, in the case in hand, curiosity was naturally 
excited, by point (4), to satisfy which a tale full of miraculous and wholly incredible 
incidents is added in the legendary life of Haribhadra; it exceeds in length all remaining 
parts of the legends taken together; but no reference to it is made in the oldest accounts. 

Before analysing the traditions about Haribliadra’s life, I enumerate the sources 
from which it is known. 

(a) A short paragraph at the end of Municandra’s Tika of Haribhadras Upades'a- 
padani; this Tika was finished in Vikrama Sam vat 1174 = 1118 A. D.; the passage in question 
has been printed by Kalyanavijaya 1. c. p. 5a and Jinavijaya 1. c. p. 4, note 14 

( h ) Eight gathas ( 52-59 ) in Jinadattas Gauadharasardhas'ataka, written between 
Samvat 1169 and 1211 = 1112—1154 A. D. The text is edited in A. Weber, Verzeichniss der 
Sanskrit-und Prakrit-Handsclniften, II p. 982 f. 

( c ) The ninth S'ruga of Prabhacandra’s Prabhavakacarita, finished Samvat 
1334 = 1278 A. D. (the name of the author is wrongly given as Candraprahha on the title of 
the N. S. edition, 1909), 

1 Thus the Dhvanbtheory also seems to have been ignored until Anandavardhana 
composed the Dhvanyaloka, the commentary on the original treatise in Karikas 
by an unknown author, and thereby brought this theory to such prominence, 
that nearly all later writers on Alamkara have adopted it. I am, therefore, 
also persuaded that nihilistic and idealistic teachings which did exist in early 
Buddhism passed unnoticed by, and'did not provoke the opposition, of Brahmanical 
philosophers until Nagarjuna did for the Sunyavada and Yasubandhu for the 
YiiSanavada, what long after them ^afikara has done for the Mayavada. 

2 All the details stated above Are^;::0yen^ : ih^the--subscription'of the'Bisyahita,4is ; 
Tika of the Avagyakasutra; in other places only one or other detail is mentioned, 

3 . 11 ? WA tM " W 
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(:d) Rajas'eklmra’a Prabandhakos'a, written in samvat 1405 = 1349 A. D. I know 
only some extracts of this work given by Ivalyanavijaya 1. c. p. 8a, 24a. 

(e ) Sumatigani’s Vytti of the Ganadharasardha-s'ataka (see b ) finished samvat 
1295 = 1239 A. D., occasionally referred to by Ivalyanavijaya, An abridgement of Sumatigani’s 
narrative is given in the Laghuvytti of Sarvarajagani, see A. Weber, 1. c. p. 988. 

(/) Kathavall of Bhadres'vara, date unknown; mentioned by Jinavijaya and not 
otherwise known to me. 

I shall now discuss some traditions about particulars of Haribhadra’s life which may 
be regarded as substantially true. 

The birth place of Haribhadra was, according to a, "e, d. e, (htrakiita. the modem 
Chitor. The ancient fort on the crest of the hill 1 was the capital of -Mewar from about the 
7th century till 1509 when the seat of government was moved to Udaipur. Haribhadra 
probably lived in Chitor up to his initiation. But the scene of his later life as a monk seems 
to have been chiefly the neighbouring parts of Raj put ana and the kingdom of Guzerat, In 
that country, he became the teacher of Uddyotana 2 . Another indication of Haribhadra's 
activity in Guzerat is furnished by the annals of Jaina families; for according to Ivalyanavijaya 
(Lap. 7b ) they assert that Haribhadra organised the clan of the Porevals (Poruvada, 
Pragvata ) and converted them to Jainism. Now we learn from the Neminahacariu 8 that the 
Poreval clan originated in S'rlmala, 4 5 that a warlike member of this elan Nimaya, was 
induced by Vanaraja ( 746—806 A. I).) to settle in his new capital Anahillapataka, and that 
he there erected a temple of Jtsabha for the Vidyadhara-gaecha. Since Haribhadra, the 
organiser of the Poreval clan, belonged to the Vidyadharagaceha, 3 it is likely that that elan 
owed some sort of allegiance to that gaccha, whereof the statement in the Neminahacariu 
seems to furnish a proof. Although Haribhadra may have lived for the greater part of his 
life in Guzerat and the adjoining States of Rajputana, yet his wanderings as a Yati probably 
extended to far distant parts of India. Some hints about his knowledge of India may be 
gathered from the Samaraiccakaha. In this regard it is significant, that he does not lay the 
scene of any of his tales in one of the renowned towns of the Deccan or Southern India, 6 but 
all towns that can be identified 7 are situated in Northern India, from Hastinapura to 
Tamralipta. He evinces a more intimate acquaintance with Eastern India between Ayodhya 


1 The phrase in e; S'ricitrakutdcalac'ftlanivdsino clearly refers to the ancient town 
on the hill. 

2 The verses 4 and 6 in the passage quoted from the Kuvalayamala by Jinavijaya 
(Lc. p. 15) prove that Uddyotana belonged to a line of yatis that flourished 
in. Guzerat. 

3 See my edition of the ‘Sanatkumaracaritanfi in the Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaiten, Munches, 1921, p. 152 3 der Bayerischen Ar&demie 
der Wissenschaften, Munchen, 192 I, p. 152, VIII-V, and the additional note 
on p. VI it. 

4 The modern Bhinmal in the extreme south of Marvad. XJddyotanasuri 
, names the town Siribhillamala. It was the capital of Guzerat before the foundation 

of Anahillapataka by Vanaraja, the first of the Capotkata or Oavada kings. 

5 For he calls his teacher Jinadatta an ornament of the Vidyadharagaccha, According 
to the Harshanandanagani (1616 A, D.) he was a metnher of Yrddhagaccha, 
see Kalyanavijaya, 1. c. p. lib. 

6 The cause of his want of acquaintance with Peninsular India was probably the 
circumstance that in his time there were few, if any, $vetambara communities 
south of the Taptl. 

7 Those in the fabulous country of Aparavideha, of course, do not concern us. 




and Campa; in these countries Buddhism was still flourishing, and it is, therefore, possible 
that Haribliadra there acquired his accurate knowledge of Buddhist philosophy, especially 
as taught by Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 

That Haribliadra was-a Brahman by caste is stated in e 1 and implied in c, where 
he. is said to have been the purohita of King Jitari. 2 Though there is no such statement in 
a and b, I have no doubt that it is true. For the learning peculiar to Haribliadra, apart 
from his comprehensive knowledge of Jaina Lore, is of such a kind as was natural with a 
Brahman, but quite exceptional in any other case, before Jain literature had received a new 
impulse from bralimanieal science. Municandra ( e ) truly describes Haribliadra as one c wlio 
had studied the eight grammarians, and was the leader of those whose understanding is 
hardened by the discussions connected with all philosophical systems. 5 It is chiefly due to 
Haribliadra, as will be explained in the next paragraph, that Sanskrit became the learned 
language of the SVetambaras and replaced Prakrit*in several departments of their literature; 
he would, however, not have had this influence unless he was a perfect master of Sanskrit, 
an accomplishment which required the customary training of the Brahman, And as 
regards his mastery in philosophical discussion conducted in Sanskrit it is- such that his 
Anekantajayapataka with Tlka favourably compares with any philosophical work of the 
same age. 3 It may be added that the-story of Haribhadras conversion, the main features, of 
which are already contained in our oldest source ( a ), points also to the same conclusion, 
that die was a. Brahman by caste. 

Haribliadra by acknowledging the nun Yakinl as his spiritual mother ( clharmaio 

unmistakably ascribes to her his conversion to the "true faith 5 , 
which may be regarded as a second birth. How his conversion was brought about, has been 
recorded by tradition which, in this regard, is,probably substantially trustworthy. I shall 
first give an-abstract of-the:narrative about this part of Haribhadras life in the Prabhavaka- 
carita ( IX, V. 4-47 ), and discuss it afterwards. 

Haribliadra was purohita of King Jitari in the town of Oitrakuta. He was so 
proud of his knowledge, that he proclaimed that he would become the pupil of anyone whose 
proposition he could not understand, and this vow was engraved on a golden plate he wore 
on his belly ( 11). Once a mast elephant having got loose and causing great havoc in the 
streets, Haribliadra fled before him and made his escape by climbing on a Jain temple. 
Thence he perceived the image of a Tirthakara whom he derided in a ‘sloka ( vapnr eva 
tavaca&ie, etc.) ( 18). On the next day when he went home about midnight, he heard an 
old nun reciting a gatha 4 ( cahkidugam Haripanagam, etc.), -which utterly baffled Ms 
understanding. He asked her to explain its meaning, but she referred him to her guru 
(27), So he went to see him on the next morning. Passing on his way by the same 
temple he pronounced the same sloka ( raptor era tava'caste ) changing one word so that it 
redounded to_ a- praise ..of Jina. There, he saw Jinabhatasuri who promised to teach him after 
he had been : initiated. Haribliadra consented, and acknowledged malmitard -Jakini as his 


1 Kaiyanavijaya 1. e, p. 5«, note, 

2 Apparently a fictitious name standing for Jitasatru, the usual name of the king 

in countless legends and stories of the Jainas,, but never met with, as ...far as I know, 
in any historical' document, inscription etq. The name, is., absent in the list of 
Guhila kings of Mewad, see Mabel.Oh^^axiolo^y of India p # 282, h-im 

3 It is true, that the older works of a similar 

; - description but. the- B u d d*inio: contact with - Brahmmioal; -schools 

of .-philosophy at,- a,-much- caitdier;.;;-time,their : greafe-writers .have 
notoriously--besm - 

4v TM^gaihiuccurs-ia-the Avagyakaniryukii. AyA ■ ■ 
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spiritual mother '( 42). He became so well versed in the sacred Lore of the Jainas, and his 
conduct was such that the guru appointed him his successor. Thus Haribhadra became a 
Ytbgapmdhana (47 ). 

Now all essential points in this account are confirmed by Municandra in the short 
passage 1 referred to above* with the exception of the incident of the mast elephant ( v. 12-18) 
and, as said before, of his being the purohita of King Jitari. There the same gatha and the 
s'loka are mentioned and the name of the guru is given as Jinabhadra 2 apparently by mistake 
for Jinabhata; some minor details which may be regarded as embellishments, are omitted 
It is, therefore, clear that the tradition, on the whole, is old, and as there is nothing extrava¬ 
gant or incredible in it, we may regard it as coming very near the truth. 

It remains to mention a curious notice in the Ganadharasardhas'ataka v. 5f: ‘Some, 
misled by the similarity of the name, have erroneously asserted that Haribhadra was 
initiated and instructed by the Caityavasins. 5 The Caityavasins were those monks who 
abode in temples, while their opponents advocated the vasatinivdsa. i. e. the dwelling in the 
houses of laymen (paragrha ). Both sections seem to have coexisted for some time and no 
separation to have taken place; Sllanka 3 * is said to have been a Caityavasin. But in the 
the Gaityavdsa seems to have become discredited, and Jines'varasuri, the founder of 
Kharataragaecha in Samvat 1080 = 1024 A. D., established the vasatinivdsa , at 
for his sect. 

It is just what might be expected that at a time when the enmity between those 
two sections, or rather sects, was at its height, the Caityavasins should have claimed the 
famous Hariblia Ira for one of their own, and their opponents should have repudiated their 
claim as null and void; but it is equally certain that if at Haribhadra’s time the mode of the 
monks’ lodging had already become an important point of controversy, there would 
have been no occasion to doubt which side of the question he espoused. The descriptions of 
monastic life in the Samaraicea Kaha illustrate the practice of monks in his days, or at least 
one he would approve of; according to it monks put up stay in a park near the town, 
where they were visited by the faithful and the curious. It is not said explicitly that they 
lodged there in a temple, but it seems to be excluded that Haribhadra supposed them to 
lodge in houses belonging to, or furnished by, laymen. 

3. Haribhadra’s Works. 

Haribhadra’s fame as a yugapradh&m chiefly rests on his literary activity for the 
sake of Jainism; he is one of the most fertile authors in Jaina Literature as regards not only 
the number of the works he wrote, but also the diversity of the subjects he treated. Jinavijaya 
( L c. p. 3 ) enumerates 26 works of H, as the most renowned ones, of which 20 have been 
edited and Kalyanavijaya (1. c. p. I3a-19a) has drawn up a list of all his works, actually 


1 With it agrees the very short notice in the Laghuvrtti of the Ganadharasardhasataka 
v. 56 p. vi* It mentions besides the golden plate worn by H. on his belly. 

2 The same form of the name is given in the Laghuvrtti mentioned in the last note, 

3 In the Laghuvrtti v. 60. According to that source and to the Pattaval! of the 

Kharataragaecha Sllanka was a successor of Haribhadra; but that is impossible, 
since the date of his Aearangatika is said to be ^aka 798 = 872 A. D. or more 
than a century later than Haribhadra. According to the same source $ilanka ? s 

- successor was Uddyotanasuri, whose successor was Vardhamanasuri, the teacher 
and predecessor of JineivarasurL These statements are, no doubt, arbitrary and 
entirely wrong, for Uddyotanasuri who wrote his great poem in 779 A, D,, 
cannot have been removed by one teacher only from Jinendrasuri, who flourished 
more than two centuries later. Apparently there was no solid, if any, tradition 
concerning the period which preceded the foundation of the Kharataragaecha* 
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preserved or known from quotations only; his list contains 88 entries. Great as this number 
is, still it would be but a small fraction of the total of his writings if tradition might be 
credited, which ascribes to him the composition of 1, 400 prakaranas} This tradition is . 
found already in our oldest sources of H.’s life (a and b ), and it can be traced further back to 
1068 A. D., being contained in Abhayadeva’s Tika on H.’s Pahcas'aka finished in that year. 
Now it is altogether incredible that the Jainas should have been so extremely careless in 
handing down the works of their famous author that a few centuries after his death even the 
titles of the great majority of them should have been forgotten, seeing that two works which 
he left unfinished, viz., Tattvartha-laghuvrtii and Pinda-niryukti have nevertheless been 
preserved. Unless, therefore, the number 1,400 be a mere hyperbole without any special 
meaning, we must assume that in this connection prakarana does not denote as usually a 
separate systematic treatise, but is used in a more restricted sense so that the Panea/saka 
contains 50 prakaranas, Astaka 82, Sodas aka 16, etc., but on what principle in other cases 
liis books were split into a great number of prakaranas it is impossible to say. 

Haribhadra wrote in Sanskrit and Prakrit both in verse and in prose, mostly of 
course in illustration of Jaina doctrines. Two sides of his literary activity deserve special 
notice, his commenting on canonical works in Sanskrit, and his discussing with an intimate 
knowledge, the doctrines of Brahmans and Buddhists. 

The old commentaries on the canonical books, the Niryuktis, Curnis and old 
Bhasyas were written in Prakrit throughout. 1 2 As already mentioned (above p. iii) Jina- 
dasagaius Curiu on the Nandlsutra was finished in 677 A, D., it is, of course, written in 
Prakrit. Haribhadra composed a commentary on the same Sutra, making use of the work of 
his predecessor; but he wrote it in Sanskrit, as well as his remaining commentaries on Sutras, 
As we know of no older Sanskrit commentary on any Sutra in SVetambara Literature, it is 
very probable that the innovation was due to Haribhadra; at least the new practice was 
firmly established by him, though it was further developed in the sequel For according to 
Prof. Leumann (1. c. p. 582 ) Haribhadra commented on the text in Sanskrit but retained 
the kathanakas and certain other parts of the Curni in the original Prakrit; while S'llanka 
who flourished more than a century later, translates such passages also into Sanskrit 

Haribhadra is emphatically the author of prakaranas in the technical meaning of 
the word; a prakarana is a systematic treatise in which the subject is exposed in a scientific 
form, unlike the unsystematic, either diffuse or episodical, treatment of subjects in canonical 
books; it may be in Prakrit, but as a rule it is in Sanskrit This way of writing originated, 
of course, with the Brahmans in whose literature the models of it are to be found. The first 
instance of it in Jaina Literature is Umasvati's (or Umasvamin's) Tattvarthadhigamasutra, 
Which is claimed as their own by both S’vetambaras and Digambaras. The early literature 
of the latter, who do not recognise the existent Siddhanta, consists largely in the prakaranas 
both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. But the first undoubtedly SVetambara author of prakaranas 
some of whose works have come down to us, is Siddhasena-divakara. Haribhadra, who is 
removed from him, as shown above p. x, by two or' three generations at the utmost, raised 
this branch of SVetambara Literature to a high degree'of perfection. Though a few of these 
books of his are in Prakrit, the majority of them are in Sanskrit; they contain besides an 
exposition of the Jaina tenets, concise information about, and discussions or refutations of, the 
'doctrines of opposite schools, Brahmanical and Buddhist. In this connection one of Haribha¬ 
dra*® works, though not. a prakarana $ has a peculiar interest, viz, his commentary on 
Bighaga's Nyayapraves'a, Siddhasena-divakara had written a Nyayav&tara which unmistak* 

1 1 Rajagekhara ( 1349, A, D„) assigns him 1440 pr. and, four writers (between 

. the 15th and, 18th century )1444.grv;,see Kalylnavijaya, L c. p. 1 IS 12a. 

2 See Professor LenmannV learned paper on Da^avaikalikasGtra and Nirynktfj 

Z, D f M. G, 3 Vol 46, p. 581 ff. : 
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ably, presupposes DhannaklrtTs Nyayabindu 1 apparently intending to provide the Jainas 
with a ; manual of Logies, But it is decidedly inferior to the masterly work of Dharmakirti 
which it was designed to supersede; nor had it any lasting success. Haribhadra, however, 
instead of. attempting to find a logical school of the Jainas, induced them, by commenting 
on Dignaga, to "study the original works, of Buddhist .Logicians, Ha apparently appreciated 
their paramount importance, though he., controverted, at great, length, some logical- propo* 
sitions of Dharmakirti in his Anekantajayapatlka. The interest, of. the. Jainas. in Buddhist 
' Logics continued long after his time; we owe to it the preservation of Dharmakirti's..Ny ay a- 
binclu and Dharmottara's Nyayabindutlka in the original Sanskrit.; for the oldest manuscripts 
of These ,, works., and of a fragment ..of."a commentary, on the latter come fromJaina bhandars. 

The. endeavours. of great teachers like Siddhasena-divakara and Haribhadra to. raise 
the ^ye||mbaras ; ,tp. the, high level of were,brought, to,their conclusion 

by Hemacandra.who provided them with admirable text books of. the principal Indian 
sciences besides such standard works as more directly concerned their own creed. Thus the 
S'yetambaras, \yho for many centuries seem to have remained in a comparative obscurity 
as an exclusive sect, emerged to notoriety, probably about the seventh century, till at last 
they became, in. Guzerat and. the adjoining, countries, the most Influential .religious communr 
ty, and could even, under Kumlrapala, be called the. established church of the. kingdom. 

But to return to the,works of Haribhadra, it remains, to be,noticed that he usually 
employs, in, the last verse of them, the word viraha which is known as. his “mark”. 


'panlrisutfas,’ "'etc?" and BamaradityakatM, Saddars'anasamuccay.a, Lokatattvanirnaya, 'etc? It 
is? however," doubtful, whether theHaraaradityakatha is. an exception to the . rule, since three 
Mss? read the word viraha in the_. last verse, (See the footnote to. the. passage, in. question). 
Accordm^ legend, the.'mark' viraha, refers to Haribhadra’s loss, of his nephews,and 
pupils' Hamsa “and Faramahaipsa whoxn, however, he, does not mention any where in his 
writings as far as I know. There may fee some truth in this, report; but out of the simple 
factj if fact jt was, there grew a long story . foil of miraculous incidents, which as I have 
already Sald'above, forms the greater part of the legendary life of Haribhadra. I subjoin 
an. abstract of it as given, in the Prabhavakacarita. (IX 48-206 ). 

His sister’s sons Hamsa and Paramahanisa, who had left their father’s house in 
disgust, b^apie?his?pupns and were instructed by him in logic. They desired to go to a 
J^SKist town in order. to learn theif^Sastra, but Haribhadra foreseeing some disaster 
enfrelted them' not to go ; nevertheless, they insisted oia. it. and went, in disguise, to the 
Bu|dHist‘"town, where they 'were instructed bya Buddhist muni. Having' learnt the 
objection, raised, by... the. Buddhists, agamilrJaimsm., they wrote , a. clever', refutation, of 
them''on""some 'leaves.. "A. blast.of wind, carried, theleaves away .and they were/brought 
to the.BuddMst mnni, who.thus beeamdaw^ Yati amongst, 

his. pupils,' In order to find him out, He.had.the image ofa.^ on the. gateway'so 

that all must. trample on It But’ tK‘1^0' brothers painted with chalk the 

sacred thread, on. the breast of. the imaige, and. then they were not afraid, to put their 
feet on. it.' Now the ‘Buddhist muni employed’ another trick. "All pupils were confined 
in an. tipper room and watches were placed with *thefo; and when they were asleep he 
caused. a number of jars to be rolled down from the upper storey. The sleepers started up 
m v ^ invoked their istadevatas. The two brothers invoking the Jina, were 

thus found out; but they took a couple, of. umbrellas and spreading them jumped 
out of the window. They reached the ground without hurt or injury and fled at 
great speed Buddhist soldiers pursued them. When they were approaching them, 

See above p. Ill note 1. 
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Hamsa advised his brother to take refuge with Surapala, king of a nearby town, who 
would give him protection; he then fought Ms enemies of whom lie killed a great 
many, but at last he fell and died. (94.). Paramahamsa went to Surapala who 
granted him his protection. Soon after the host of pursuers' arrived and demanded 
the delivery of their enemy. The king, however, did not give tip his protege; but 
proposed that a disputation should be held, and if their speaker should vanquish 
him,, he might do with him as is proper in such eases. The Buddhist agreed under 
the condition that their opponent should remain behind a curtain, because they -would 
not look at the face,., of one so infamous. ^ The ensuing disputation was conducted, 

on the side of the Buddhists, by / their S'&sa had leva til, who was invisible and spoke 
from the month of a pitcher. When the disputation had gone 6n for seine fftyS 
Paramahamsa despaired and invoked AmbS, the • S asariadevata of Ins ' gam'. She 
told him, Who had, all the time, spoken against him, .'aild advised him how to act in 
the disputation. He was thus enabled to reduce his opponents to silence: then lifting 

the curtain he smashed the pitcher and charged the opponent with frauduleiit behaviour. 
The king, conscious of the sinister intention of the Buddhists, said to them, lie who 

after vanquishing me in battle will take hold of him, may do so without fault/ Then 
lie gave Paramahamsa a wink, who guessing Ills meaning fled as quick as possible; 
he was, however, closely pursued by horsemen whom lie eluded by the follSwSg 
trick. Seeing a washerman at work he persuaded him to get away as a sudden attack 
was coming 1 , and he himself resumed his work. When a horsemen enquired of hint 
whether he had seen someone on that road, he pointed out the washerman at a great 
distance. The soldiers made the washerman prisoner and then returned, Paramahaipsa 
hating thus put off his pursuers proceeded in his journey and after a. lew days reached 
Citrakuta where he met Haribhadra. He told him what he and Hamsa had done: 

* ■ .. .,. fv f ... a "■ a .... 

but -when he had related his brothers, death, he was so overcome with grief that 
his heart burst and died. ( 122 ). Haribhadra was deeply afflicted , by the loss of his 

nephews and pupils.. He.conceived .an intense hatred of the... Buddhists n.hd'^i^plyed 

to destroy them, (188 ). He went to Surapala and. told him his intention. Confident that 

Haribhadra -would vanquish his opponents, the King sent a messenger to the town 
of the Buddhists and persuaded their leader to sign a contract making it binding 
on him who should be vanquished in disputation, to plunge into a cauldron filled 
with boiling oil. (157.). The ensuing clispitM'tlon turned on the Buddhist proposition 
of the impermanence of everything existent Not being able to answer * Haribhadr&'s 
arguments, the Buddhists had to undergo the. .punishment agreed upon. Some more 
Buddhist disputants suffered the same death. (168). The Buddhists reviled the Goddess 

Tara, for hawing caused their defeat by deserting.;-, them;but the goddess-explained 
that it was the just punishment for their having killed Hamsa and Paramahamsa. (179 }„ 

Jinabhata, who had heard of Haribhadra’s cruel revenge, sent him, through 
two bhiksus,. the three gathas which contain the argument of the Samaradityakatlia 
( see p. 6,1. 2 ff), Haribhadra guessed his meaning; just as Agnis'arman's ' hatred had 
lasted through nine births, so his enmity towards the Buddhists would have the 
most disastrous consequences for him. He, therefore, took leave of the king and 
went to his gwno; full of contrition he asked his forgiveness and did severe penance 

as ordered by him. (196). The goddess Amba rebuked him for still grieving at 
his bereavement; it was due ,to his Karma that he left no successors in his line of 

teachers; his books -would stand in their stead. ( 203 ). He composed the Samaradityakatha 

and according to the three gathas sent him by his and wrote 1,400 pr&kamms; 

they all exhibit the mark viraha in remembrance of his two nephews/ ( 206 ). _ - _ 

1 The text is corrupt in this place, A similar situation described in ParHista Farvan, 
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The narrative in the Prabhavakacarita is written to say the least, in a most 
unconventional style of poetry, rendered frequently unintelligible by the bad preservation 
of the text. It seems to be based on a popular story, perhaps on a kind of Has. We 
are acquainted with another version of the same subject, similar on the whole but 
differing in many details, from an abstract, or rather skeleton of an abstract in 
Rajas'ekhara’s Kathakos'a (1850 A. D.), the greater part of which has been given by 
Kalyanavijaya (1. c. p. 8b. ). According to this account: 

Hamsa and Paramahamsa made three strokes on the throat of the image of Jina, 
thereby changing it into one of Buddha. But remarking that the Buddhist guru regarded 
them with suspicion they pretended to be ill and escaped taking with them a Buddhist relie 
( hapalikd or IcarpariJcd ). To recover the relic the king sent a troop of soldiers after them ; 
but as II. and P. were sahasrayodhins 1 , they defeated them. Now the Icing despatched a 
large army, with which H. fought, while P. fled with the relic. H. was at last overcome by 
the great number of his enemies, who cut off his head and brought it to the King. But the 
guru insisted on recovering the relic. Therefore soldiers went in search of Paramahamsa, 
They discovered him sleeping before the walls of Citrakuta the gates of which were closed, 
and cut off his head. Haribhadra finding the corpse of his pupil and nephew, fell into a 
tremendous rage. He filled cauldrons with boiling oil and attracted by charm 1,440 
Bauddhas through the air to be made a sacrifice of. 2 His guru sent him the three gathas. 

: Haribhadra's wrath was appeased, and he composed 1,440 granthas in atonement of his 
passion and sins. 

A comparison of this version of the story with the preceding one is of interest for 
those who investigate the growth of popular tales; but a critical inquirer, will, no doubt, 
reject both alike as sources for the history of Haribhadra's life. Even that he had two 
nephews and pupils named Hamsa and Paramahamsa who perished in an attempt at 
learning by stealth the doctrines of the Buddhists, statements which form the foundation of 
the legend and are by no means incredible in themselves, must be accepted with the utmost 
reserve. The legendary account of the circumstances which led to Haribhadra's composing 
the Samaraiccakaha will be discussed in the next paragraph. 

The rest of the account in the Prabhavakacarita contains some details not un 
worthy of remark. I, therefore, add an abstract of the concluding part of the 9th s'rnga of 
that work ( v. 206-221). 

Haribhadra diverted the layman Karpasika from his partiality for the Bharata 
and Itihasa by telling him the five stories of rogues 3 ( 211), and won him over to the 
Jaina faith. He ordered him to make an edition of his works and to distribute them 
among the yatis (217). He caused other people to construct 84 temples on one 
platform ( elcaptthe ), 218. He also produced the Mahanis'lthasutra from a decaying 
manuscript, (219). Ending his life by anas'ana he ascended to heaven (221). 


# 


allusion to their dT8feTM$lcip<%,Jiic& .preceding, the combat, the m eaning 
of which is not clear. 

This particular is '.apparently ,an 'adaptation..,-;, of Janamejaya^s snake"Saorifice in 
This apparently refers to his Prakrit Kavya Dhurtakhyanam* 




THE DHURTAKH Y AN A: A CRITICAL STUDY 

^ ' BY . ■ ' : 

Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, M. A., D. Litt. ' " ' 


1. The Prakrit Text 


THE DHURTAKHYANA of Haribhadrasuri, whose career is 
to be assigned to the middle of 8th century a. d., 1 is a typical 
literary work that has a special significance in Indian literature. It had 
already attracted the attention of E, Leumann some forty years back; and it is 
through him that N. Mironow could refer to some parallel stories in his 
dissertation 2 3 on the Dharmaparlksa of Amitagati, Some Gujarati and Hindi 
renderings of Dhu, have appeared in India, but they were primarily concerned 
with the contents and not with the Prakrit test of that work. 


This unique work, in Prakrit, is now brought out for the first time in 
this Singhi Jain Series having been critically edited by Aearya Sri Jinavijayji. 
Its Sanskrit version by Sahghatilaka and an Old-Gujarati prose rendering by an 
unknown writer have also been included in this edition to facilitate its compara¬ 
tive study. - 


The Prakrit text, presented here, is based on three mss.. A, B, 
and C. 3: They do not bear any dates, but A and B, as described 
by the learned editor in his Preface, look quite old; and they may be 
assigned to 16th century A. D. C is quite modern and just a copy of A 
prepared by an inexperienced scribe; consequently the readings of C are 
not noted. A and B are sufficiently independent and do show some variants 
noted in the foot-notes. Confusion in numbering the verses is seen in both* 
B looks not only older but is also more accurate than A. The ms. A shows 
necessarily y-^ruti for the udvrtta vowel (as I surmise, irrespective of the 
preceding vowel); while B very often puts a (or a) for the lost consonant: 
this possibly means that B is following the more strict rule about y-s'rutt 
specified by Hemaeandra in his Commentary, 4 and its so-called accuracy 
perhaps betrays the hand of some revisionist or copyist possessing a thorough 

mastery over Hemacandra^s Prakrit grammar. A ^ 


1 Jinavijayaji: Jaina Sahitya Sain£Qdhaka, VQl. I, i, pp. 21-58; Jacobi : Samara- 
iecakaha, B. I,, No. 169, Calcutta 1926, Intro. 

2 Die DharmapariksS. dos i»eipi 5 |g 1903. 

3 For their description, see elsewhere. . . . .... 

4 See Siddha-Hemacandra, VIII. i. 180. .. . 
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These two mss., A and B, do not show any recensions as such. If 
B omits a verse (V. 26) and A repeats some line (V. 47), this is due just 
to scribal lapse. The concluding verse (V. 125 ) cannot belong to Haribhadra. 
His composition ends with V. 124 which mentions bhava-viraha, Haribhadra’s 
distinguishing mark; and the contents of the following verse do betray that 
it is composed by some zealous follower of Haribhadra. Certain portions of the 
Prakrit test are not specifically covered by the Sanskrit (III. 83&, 84; 
V. 115-18) and Gujarati versions (III. 83-84; Y. Ill) which closely follow it; 
but looking to the context etc., this cannot be a conclusive proof to suspect 
those portions as later additions in Haribhadra’s text. 

At the kind request of Aearya Sri Jinavijayji, I have attempted below 
a study of this important literary work. Before subjecting its different aspects 
to a critical scrutiny, it would be proper to give a short outline of the stories 
occurring in this work. 

2. Summary of the Contents 


| Adjacent to the prosperous town of UjjainI, there was a fine park of 

~ luxuriant vegetation with a garden-house. During their wanderings there 
arrived hundreds of confirmed rogues who had acquired specific proficiency in the 
tricks of their trade. They had five leaders: Mulasri, Kandarika, Elasadha, Saga 
and Khandapana. 1 Every one of the first four had five hundred male cheats 
and Khandapana had an equal number of female cheats, as their retinue. 
Mulagrx was their foremost chief. During the height of rainy season, when it 
was heavily pouring all over the week and when it was not possible to move 
about, all the rogues, shivering and hungry, began to deliberate as to who 
would give them a feast for the day. Muladeva 3 stipulated thus: ‘Every 
one should address the chamber of cheats about what one had heard or experi¬ 
enced ; and he who proves it to be an incredible lie should give food and 
drink to the gathering of rogues. But he who confirms the same by quoting 
parallels from various scriptures like the Parana, Bharata and Ramaya^a and 
convinces the audience, is not to give anything; and he would be made the 
lord of rogues.’ They all agreed to this and requested ) Muladeva to narrate 
\__3 his experience (I. 1-16). 

Muladeva said: “I shall tell you what I experienced as a youth. 
Yearning for prosperity, I went to the abode of Is vara to receive the stream of 
Gangs on my head. As I was travelling with a gourd-kettle and umbrella in 
hand, a mad wild-elephant rushed at me like a moving mountain. I trembled 
with fear; I saw no shelter and escape; so I lept into the gourd-kettle that my 
life might be saved. The elephant was infuriated and followed me into the 
gourd-kettle where I deceived it by hide-and-seek fora period of six months. 

1 For the convenience of general readers I have given the names in Sanskrit, though 
some of them appear to be nn-Sanskritio in origin. 

2 Muladeva and Mfilatrl are alternative names. • 
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At last I escaped through the spout of the gourd-kettle; but when the elephant 
also followed me, its tail-hair was caught in the spout-hole. I approached, 
however,_the ocean-like river Gangs, crossed the rushing stream, and reached the 
abode of Is vara. Standing hunger and thirst, I received the stream of Ganga 
on my head for six months. Thence I came to Ujjaini and met you all here. If 
you accept all this as true, confirm it by evidence; if you think this to be a lie, 
well, give us a feast. 1 ’ Kajidarlka observed that one who has read Bharata, 
Puranas and Ramayana would not call this a lie (I. 17-34 ). 

Kandarlka continued: “What we hear in the Bharata and Purana is 
reliable, therefore your experience also is true. 1) It is said that the Yipras are 
born from the mouth, the Ksatriyas from the arms, Vaisyas from the thighs 
and Sudras from the feet of Brahman: that means the entire population could 
be accommodated in Brahman’s body. 2 ) Uma could lead a married life with 
Isvara whose male organ could not be measured even by Brahman and Visnu. 
3) The saint Vyasa has narrated thus in the Bharata: *The chief queen of 
Virata king had no progeny. She propitiated a certain saint who asked her 
to go to the bamboo-bower and eat the dish whereby she would have one 
hundred children. She did so and went home. After some time there arrived 
the saint Gagali 2 and sat practising austerities under the bamboo-grove. He 
glanced passionately at the nude nymphs bathing in the lake; and out of his 
first drop of semen there was born Kleaka, as mighty as elephant. Thus were 
generated one hundred Kicakas who were all first accommodated in bamboos 
and who were later received by the queen.’ 4) Ganga was deluded by Hara 
in his matted hair for one thousand years. 5 ) Visnu, the creator of the world, 
was practising penance on the bed of ocean; the lotus-seated Brahman, with 
staff and gourd in hand, came out of the navel of Viisnu, but the lotus was 
caught stuck there. 6) It is narrated in the Bharata that Brahman began 
practising penance for thousand years; and the jealous gods wanted to frustrate 
his efforts. Indra counselled thus: ‘Woman has been a mighty temptress, 
and none except Mahavlra could stand the arrows of Madana. Seeing the 
limbs of Uma, Pagupati became passionate even at the sacred hour of marriage; 
and Dronacarya was generated from the semen-drop fallen in a pot. Similarly 
eminent personalities like Gautama, Vasistha, 2 Para^ara, Jamadagni, Kasyapa, 
Agastya, Indra, Hara, Hari, etc. are all victims of eupid. So Tilottama should 
be sent to tempt Brahman; and thus his penance would be destroyed.’ 
Accordingly Tilottama approached Brahman in a beautiful dress and began to 
dance before him like a Campaka flower. When Brahman began to gaze at 
her, she stood dancing by his right side. With a passionate craze for her 
Brahman developed four faces, as she shifted herself in different directions. 
When she jumped up, he had on his head a fifth face; but it was plucked by 


Rudra. Brahman was very much irritated and infuriated. 


From the drop 
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of perspiration on his forehead was horn Svedakupdalin 1 2 who, at Brahman’s 
order, overthrew Saiiikara (=Rudra = Igvara = Hara) who ran to Visnu for 
alms while the latter was practising penance in the Badarikasrama. Visnu 
opened the vein on his forehead, but the skull of Brahman, which Isvara held, 
could not be filled. When Isvara dipped his finger in the blood, a man 
Raktakundalin by name, was generated. At Rudra’s behest Raktakundalin 
fought against Svedakundalin, Their long battle was declared drawn by the 
gods; one was given in charge of the Sun and the other in charge of Indra so 
that they might continue their fight in the Bharata war. When the Sun was 
enamoured by KuntFs beauty and cohabited with her, Karna was conceived 
h J her and delivered through the ear. 7 ) It has been narrated in the 
Ramayana that Pavanasuta, a monkey, crossed the ocean by his arms at the 
order of Raghava and reached Lanka. 8) For the benefit of the world. Gang a 
was invited from the heaven by gods; and her stream was received on the head 
by Isvara for thousands of years. 

If the above events are acceptable, then that you were accommodated 
with the elephant in the gourd-kettle (Nos. 1-3 )*, that you deluded it for 
six months (No. 4), that its tail-hair was stuck in the spout (No. 5), that 
you could escape through the spout (No. 6), that you crossed Gang a ( No. 7 ), 
and that you received her stream on your head (No. 8) are all quite true. 
You are a good man endowed with wisdom and fame.” (I. 35-93). 

1/ ■ • ; , v. II 

Being requested by MXila£rI, Kandarika began to narrate his 
experiences: “Naughty as I was in my boyhood, my parents drove me out 
of the house. I reached a rich village on the frontier. There a Yaksa, 
Kamaladala by name, lived under the Vata tree; he possessed miraculous 
powers; and he bestowed boons on women. A fair was held in his honour, and 
people gathered together in gallant dress. I joined the fair, paid respects to 
the deity, and attended the horse-play. All of a sudden there was an attack 
from a well-equipped party of robbers; consequently one and all from the fair, 
even the horses, entered into a cucumber; the sports continued therein; and 
the party of robbers returned saying that the village had disappeared. There 
arrived a flock of animals; a goat swallowed that cucumber; a boa gulped that 
goat; and a crane flew up to the top of the Vata tree, after eating up the boa. 
A king was camping under that tree. Mistaking the crane’s leg for a banyan- 
shoot, a mad elephant was tied to it by the driver. When the crane took up 
its leg, the elephant was lifted up; and the driver raised a cry that some one 
snatched away his animal. Skilled archers rushed forth and shot the crane 

1 '■ Both Sanskrit and y ';r0isfc€l which has no 

etymological justification. S'veta or siM is being used to balance against but, 

we have to remember that one is born from and the other from rakta* * 

2 v In round brackets are given the numbers of legends 9 noted above, in the light 

of which particular remarks are said to be true. : 1 


A C&raOAL STOTT 

dead. It fell lifeless on the earth like a mountain-peak. At the king’s order, 
its stomach was opened; and vivisection was continued on the inner contents, 
r- till at last all the people, horses, etc. came out like a swarm of moths from a 

nest. They went to their respective places, and I went home. I have myself 
experienced all this; well, if you disbelieve, give us a feast.’’ (II. 1-25). 

Elasadha, who had studied Parana, JBharata, etc., at once said that 
whatever Kandarika described was quite believable without any doubt. He 
continued to confirm the same: “ 1) According to the Yi§nupurajia, in the 
r beginning, when the five elements had not come into existence, there was the 

extensive ocean on the waves of which rolled an egg for a- long time. It broke 
into two halves; and out of one half came this earth. Thus all the living beings, 
gods, men, beasts, etc. were found accommodated in that egg. 2) In the 
Aranya-parvan, Markandeya has narrated his experience to Dharmaputra thus: 

' ‘At the time of universal deluge, when there was water everywhere and the 

world was devoid of living habitation, an extensive and lofty Vata tree was seen. 

.■ A handsome boy was seated on a bed which was spread on its branches. The 

5 saint Markandeya stretched his arms to receive the boy 1 lest he might succumb 

to the floods. He visualised in the stomach of that boy the whole world with 
its mountains and forests. He entered the stomach and dwelt there for one 
thousand years, but could not reach its end: so he came out at last. Thus a 
child’s stomach could contain the whole world.’ S) Devakl’s waist was so slender 
that it could be caught in a fist; still Keiava dwelt in her womb; and his stomach 
contained the earth with its mountains, forests, etc. 4 ) Without being suffocated 
to death, all the people on the earth lived comfortably in the stomach of 
Vasudeva and continued their activities such as agriculture, trade, battle, 
festivals, etc. There is no doubt that the world was contained in Ke^ava’s 
stomach. Once Brahman claimed that he is the creator ( kartd) f because the four 
Vardas emerged from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet; but Ke^ava retorted 
V that his claim was ridiculous and that he ( Brahman ) was as good as his boy. 

Ke^ava continued that the earth and sky formed the cavity, the mountains his 
jaws and the ocean his tongue; if necessary, Brahman should enter his stomach 
and see that the whole world was there. Kes'ava further added that Brahman 
was ungratefully talking thus when he too was born from his navel, 5 ) At the 
time of Draupadl's self-choice, it is reported that the mighty bow of Drupada 
was presided over by deities. Drupada announced that he who strung his bow 
**. and shot the specified target wouM win the hand of Draupadi. Many kings 

failed to string it. That mighty Sisupala 2 was nearly successful, but Krsna 
frustrated his attempt by putting into the bow some additional weight in the 
form of elephants, mountains, planets, etc. The bow was so heavy that even 
the earth could not bear the load. Arjuna, however, took the aid of Bhima'S 
palm for its support, ably strung the bow, and successfully hit the target. 

_ _ • _ , j ... 9 . m _ x |L| . . . , |M | |||| 

1 If we read risi^o $ then it would mean that the boy ree sired that saint, 

; • 2 The text reads £a£ipala. 


* i. 
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Draupadi was given to him in marriage. Thus the bow could contain mountains, 
planets, etc. 6) We hear in the Rainayana that Jatayu, the vulture, fought 
with his wings against Ravaiia who cut his wings in the fight; and when Jatayu 
fell on the ground, he appeared as big as Mandara mountain. Sita blessed him 
that his wings would be restored after meeting the messenger of Rama. 
Hanumat was sent by Rama in search of Sita; and he mistook for a mountain 
that body of Jatayu who gave him the necessary information about her. 
Jatayu got the wings and flew to the heaven. So it means that a vulture can 
be as big as the Mandara mountain. 

If the above events are true, then quite reliable are the incidents that 
the whole village could be accommodated in a cucumber (Nos. 1-3), that all the 
people could come out of it with their lives safe (No. 4), that a crane could 
contain all that (No. 5), and that there could be a big crane of that description 
(No. 6)/’ (II. 26-75). 

Ill 

Elasadha narrated his experiences thus: “ In my youth, greedy as I 
/was, I pursued the fad of metallic transmutation and ■wandered everywhere in 
search of the specific juice, etc. On getting the information, I travelled a long 
distance with steps covering hundred Yojanas, lifted a huge lid-stone, took the 
necessary juice from the golden pond, put the lid as before, and then returned 
home. Through the favour of that fluid, I had plenty of wealth and abundant 
possessions: servants waited on me, bards praised me, and young girls sang and 
danced round me. I gave gifts to the poor and needy. Hearing about my 
wealth, a party of well-equipped robbers besieged my palace at night. I 
thought, I must defend my well-earned property. With a bow in hand I 
fought against them and finished many of them on the spot. The rest of them 
attacked me at once, cut my head, put it on the hadara tree, and went away 
after robbing all my property. ) My head comfortably began eating the hadara 
fruits, and this was seen by people early in the morning. They realized that it 
was still living and joined all my limbs; and here I stand before you in person. 
If you find my personal experience unreliable, well, then give a feast.” (III. 1-19 ). 

t . L 

Sala affirmed that Elasadha’s experience was quite reliable, because there 
are similar cases in Puranas, Bharata and Ramayapa: 1) Jamadagni suspected 
the fidelity of his wife Rejjuka who was enamoured of king Asvapakrta and 
ordered his son [Parasu-] Rama to cut her head. He was pleased with his 
son Rama who carried out the order and asked him to demand a boon. Rama 
solicited that his mother should be restored to life; and she was made alive 
by Jamadagni. 2) The two halves of his body were conjoined by Jara; and 
later on he became the great king Jarasamdha. 3) The gods conspired 
to destroy the two mighty brothers, Sunda and Nisunda, who proved a terror 
to them. They contributed bits from their bodies and thus created an extremely 
beautiful nymph, Tilottama by name. Humbly she received order's from gods 
and started on her mission to destroy the two brothers. Seeing her tempting 
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limbs, Sunda 'and Nisunda grew passionate for her; they fought:mutually for 
her sake and destroyed each other. Thus the gods could create Tilottama 
by putting bits from their own bodies. 4) In his childhood Hanumat was 
instructed by his mother Afijana that he was to eat red fruits whenever hungry. 
He mistook the sun for a fruit; and when he jumped up to snatch the solar orb, 
his body was reduced to pieces. Seeing his wife lamenting and the son killed, 
Pavana became enraged and retired to Patala. There was no breeze in 
the world, and people were very much worried. The gods approached and 
appeased him. The limbs of his son were put together, and he was made alive. 
His chin was missing; so in the absence of it, he came to be called Hanumat. 
Thus Hanumat could be made alive by putting together bits of his body. 
5) When Rama went to Lanka, a fierce fight ensued between his army and 
that of Havana. In course of fight prince Laksmana fell heavily wounded, 
and Rama began to lament. Hanumat, however, went to Dronagiri and 
brought Nissalya herb. Not only Laksmana was cured thereby but all the 
monkeys that were lying wounded were also healed and made alive. 6 ) Siva 
and Parvatl were enjoying amorous pleasure in a Himalayan cave for a long 
time; and all the gods were anxious, because they did not want any progeny 
from them. After long deliberations, they decided that Agni, obliging as he 
was, should go to Is vara who might then perhaps abstain from coition. Agni 
was rather unwilling, because Siva was a terrible and uncongenial fellow. 
Indra, however, prevailed upon Agni who was assured that Siva would certainly 
behave better in the company of Uma. Though intervened by Uma, Is vara 
was enraged to see Agni there and forced him to drink his semen. Agni was in 
flames as it were due to that semen; he rushed to the ocean; and he felt some 
relief only after vomitting it there. It is said that jewels arose out of this 
semen. Whatever, bit was still remaining in his stomach Agni vomitted 
in a lotus-lake. Six nymphs, called Krttika, were bathing in that lake; and they, 
happened to conceive at the contact of semen. After the necessary period of 
time, they delivered the head, arms, thighs, trunk, etc. When they brought 
together the limbs with surprise, they got joined mutually at their proper places; 
and thus Mahasena was born. He leads the rigorous life of a eelebate and 
dwells in a forest in the South. Thus the limbs produced from different wombs 
could get joined and Mahasena could be produced. 7) Rahu has no head; 
still he moves in the sky and swallows (or eclipses) the sun and the moon. 
8) Visjg.u, in the guise of a Dvija, begged of Bali only three steps of the ground, 
pervaded thereby the whole world, and deprived him of the earth. 9) It is 
reported in the Ramayana that Hanumat, when Laksmana fell wounded in 
the battle between Rama and Havana, brought the lofty mountain Drona with 
its vegetation, as he wanted some herb. 10 ) Madhumatha, in his incarnation of 
Varaha, lifted up the earth with its mountains, trees, etc. 

If the above events are true, it is quite believable that the limbs of 
your body could get joined (Nos. 1-6), that your head could taste badara fruits 
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(No. 7 ), that you could have a step measuring one hundred yojams (No. 8), 
and that you could lift up the heavy stone of the lid (Nos. 9-10).” (III. 20-98). 


>■ 

Sasa narrated his experience thus: “I have my field near the 
mountain, and once I went there from my village during autumn. An elephant 
rushed on me from the mountain. I trembled with fear and somehow managed 
to climb a lofty sesamum tree. The elephant whirled round the tree; sesamum 
seeds were showered all round ; and when they were crushed under its hoofs, 
there was a flood of sesamum oil. Stuck deep in mud, the elephant died of 
hunger and thirst. I breathed a sigh of relief, got down the tree, drank some 
ten pots of sesamum oil and ate a load of seed-stuff, prepared a bag of that 
elephant’s hide, filled it with oil, and entered my village after placing that bag on 
a tree outside. I asked my son to bring the bag; but he could not see it; so he 
pulled out the tree and brought it home. This is my personal experience; well, 
if any one does not believe all this, he should entertain us with a feast.’’ (IV. 1-13) 

Khandapana said that there were parallels to Sasa’s experience in the 
Bharata, Ramayana etc. She continued to confirm the same: “ 1) It is 
reported that, at Pataliputra, a drum was carved from the wood of mam 
plant. 2) According to the Bharata the ichor fluid of elephants flowed like a 
flooded river, washing down elephants, horses and chariots. 3) Bhlmasena 
killed the demon Baka at Bkacakra and gulped pots of rice, a buffalo and a 
thousand jugs of wine. 4) It is said that Kumbhakarna, whenever he woke 
up, ate hundreds of men and drank a thousand pots of water. 5) According 
to Puraaas, the saint Agastya drank the ocean in order to destroy Asuras. 6 ) 
On her way from heaven, the river Ganga passed through the matted hair of 
Hara, When she flowed through the hermitage of Jahnu, he gulped and 
retained her in his stomach for one thousand years. 7) The saint Kasyapa 
had two wives, Kadru and Vinata. These cowives once betted; the loser should 


either become a life-long slave of the other or give nectar for her freedom. 
Vinata became the slave of Kadru who tried to disgrace her now and then. 
She was always miserable. Once she laid three eggs; the first produced a 
half-grown scorpion, and the second, the thighless Aruna who later on became 
the charioteer of the sun, She learnt a lesson, and broke the third egg after it 
was fully ripe. The mighty Garuda was produced; and he proved a great 
danger to the sons of Kadru who, on that account, constantly teased Vinata. 
On her being requested by Garuda, Vinata explained to him how she was mise¬ 
rable due to her slavery and how she would be freed by the nectar the source 


of which was known to his blind father, now staying in the Badari Asrama, 


He went to Kasyapa who recognised him by touch. According to his father s 


wish, that hungry Garuda satisfied his hunger by eating a huge elephant and 
an equally huge tortoise which were constantly disturbing the lake by mutual 
quarrel. On his way back he saw a huge, extensive Vata tree under which 
millions of V alakhiiya saints, the progeny of Brahman, were practising penance* 
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Garuda sat on its branches, but they cracked easily. Fearing that the saints 
Underneath might be killed, Garuda picked up that tree in his beak, flew across 
the sky to the great surprise of gods, and dropped it on an island which is 
known as Lanka and which is the abode of Ravana. Once more he feasted on 

« 9 

the Nisadas. He learnt from his father that the nectar-pond is situated beyond 

the hells and Patala; it is surrounded by burning flames; and that it is constantly 

guarded by gods, etc. One has to offer oblations to the flames, and then 

perhaps it might be obtained. He went there, satisfied the flames, and picked 

up the nectar-pot. Gods equipped with arms and weapons pursued him; and a 

heavy battle took place with Garuda on one side and the rest on the other. 

When the party of gods was routed away, Indra came on the field and used his 

missile without any effect. He invoked the help of Visnu who pursued Garuda 

with his Cakra. Saints, planets, etc. approached Visnu and told him that it 

was below bis dignity to follow Garuda like this. Treaty was effected between 

the two, and Garuda became the banner of Visnu. Vinata was set free by that 

nectar. Thus the elephant and tortoise could be killed and the banyan tree 

could be carried by Garuda. 8) When it was heavily raining for a week, 

Madhumatha lifted the mountain Govardhana. 9) While building the dam 

* 

the monkeys brought mountains from a long distance and dropped them in the 
ocean. 10) In destroying the park Hanumat easily rooted out big trees. 

If the above details are true, it is quite believable that there could be 
such a big sesamum tree (No. 1), that there could be a stream of oil (No. 2), 
that you could eat a load of seed-stuff and drink ten pots of oil (Nos. 3-6), that 
you could carry the bag made of elephant-skin ( Nos. 7-8), and that your 
son could pull out the tree and carry it home (Nos. 9-10).” (IV. 14-94). 

•y 

i) Then that Kha^dapana, the authoress of the Arthasastra, suggested 
that all others should humble themselves before her to get a feast. Of course 
they wei'e too proud to fold their hands to her. She smiled and began to narrate 
her experience: “ In my youth I was enchantingly beautiful. After the 

monthly bath, while sleeping in the veranda, I was enjoyed by the passionate 
Wind. Immediately I delivered a son; and after taking my leave, he went 
away somewhere. Tell me whether it is a lie; if it is true that the Wind can 
procreate a son, no barren woman would be found in this world/' (V. 1-10). 

Muladeva confirmed her experience thus: “ 1) According to popular 

scriptures, the Wind procreated Bhimasena from KuntI and Hanumat from Nila. 
2) Vyasa, born from Para^ara and a fisher-woman, Yojanagandha by name, 
walked away soon after his birth, instructing his mother to remember him on 
occasions. Through the favour of that saint, Yojanagandha became a virgin 
again, was married to Santanu and had a son Vieitravlrya who died without 
issues. She remembered Vyasa fearing that the family might become extinct; 
and he procreated Pa^du, Dhrtarastra and Vidura, but cursed his bed-mates in 
% ' : ■' • . ' . " 
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the end. In the light of these events, it is quite natural that the Wind 
generated a child in you; and it walked away immediately after delivery.” 
(V 11-19). 

ii) Khandapana narrated further: “Once my friend Uma entrusted 
me with miraculous syllables whereby I attracted the burning Sun who 
procreated in me a mighty son; but no harm was done to me.” 3) Kandarlka 
said that it was quite possible, because KuntI too was not burnt in any way 
by the Sun [who generated Kama from her]. (V. 20-23). 

iii) Khapdapana added further: "A second time I attracted Agni, 

the month of gods, by whom a brilliant son was born to me; and I was not 
burnt in the least. How is it ?” Elasadha silenced her thus: “ 4) The wife 

of Yama was being enjoyed by Agni; but on seeing that her husband arrived 
there, she swallowed Agni. Yama gulped her, and entered the assembly of gods 
who welcomed him as 'Mr. yourself, the third’. He vomitted his wife ; and she 
vomitted Agni who ran into the forest being pursued by him. The elephants 
did not give Yama any report 1 , so he deprived them of their speech. Thus if 
Yama’s wife was not burnt, how could you be burnt?” ( V. 24-31). 

iv) Khan da added again that once she attracted Indra by whom 

she had a son; and she asked how Indra could come to her in preference 
to celestial nymphs. Sasa told her that it was quite possible: 5) Ahalya was 

enjoyed by Indra who thereby suffered heavily at the hands of Gautama and 
whose consequent bodily pores became his thousand eyes; 6) secondly, KuntI 
also got a son by Indra. (V. 32-37 ). 

v) On her inquiry, Muladeva told Khandapana that she was the 

daughter of Nagasarman and Somasrx of Pataliputra and her Gotra was 
Gautama. Khandapana complained that her identity was confused, and narrated 
a bit of her biography thus: “ My name is Dagdhika, the artisan’s daughter, 

well-known among royal washer-men. My profession has been low, though our 
family is quite prosperous. Thousands of washermen worked under me; and 
with them, one day, I went to the river with a cart-load of clothes which were 
all washed clean and spread in the sunshine. Suddenly they were blown off by 
a whirl-wind. I asked the servants to run away and took the responsibility on 
me. Lest the king might punish me, I assumed the form of a lizard and 
reached the city park at night. Early morning I feared, I might be killed for a 
dish. After a good deal of thought, I changed myself into a mango plant. 
After day-break I heard the royal drum declaring all washermen to be excused; 
and once again I became a woman. The leather straps, etc. from the carts 
were eaten at night by jackals and dogs; but my father procured a mouse-tail 
out of which he got all of them once more prepared.” Sasa said that it is quite 
believable that the tail of a mouse was so big as to prepare straps, etc., 7) 
because we know that the male organ of Siva was immeasurably long, and 8) 


1 See the Sanskrit version of the Dhurtakhy&na, 
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because the tail of Hanumat was so long as to encircle the city of Lanka which 
was burnt by it on its being covered with clothes, sprinkled with oil and ignited. 
He further added: ‘It is quite possible that you became a lizard and a mango 
plant, because v r e hear in the Puranas thus: 3) Gandharikavara transformed 
himself into a Kurabaka tree, 10) Then there was that mighty king Nahusa 
who vanquished Indra; but being cursed by Brhaspati, he became a boa in a 
forest. When Pandaras were banished into wilderness, the boa swallowed 
Bhlma. Dharma gave necessary replies to the boa which consequently vomitted 
Bhima and which beoame the king at last.’ 

Khandapana requested the rest of the rogues to accept quietly her 
authority, and then she would entertain them with a feast. In case she were 
to defeat them actually, they would be as worthless as a broken cowrie. The 
rogues thundered in reply that no one, not even a divine rogue, can vanquish 
them. With a view to put them to shame, she continued her biography and 
addressed them further: “ With king’s permission, I visited many places in 
search of those clothes blowm off by the wind. I had lost, moreover, four of my 
servants since long; and in search of them I came here. I find now that you 
are those very servants and that you are wearing those very clothes. Either 
you accept this as true and be my slaves; or if you do not, well, give the feast. ” 
All of them felt ashamed; as they were outwitted, they accepted her as their 
chief; and they requested her to entertain all the rogues during the rainy week. 
(Y. 38 -78). 

Khandapana smiled to see that their manly vanity was smashed; but 
when they all insisted on getting a feast from her, she agreed to that. She 
went to the burial ground which presented a hedious and horrible speetaele. 
She managed to get a dead baby which was physically intact and lately 
dropped there. After bathing it and muffling it in rags, she entered Ujj aim, 
approached a banker’s mansion, and addressed the busy banker that she was a 
Brahmin’s daughter, that she had lately delivered a son, and that she was badly 
in need of money. The busy banker got irritated and asked his servants to 
drive her out. When force was used, she fell on the ground; and she started 
beating her breast etc. and lamenting loudly that her son, the only hope of 
her life, was killed by the banker who was so proud of his wealth. The banker 
was upset, and with all efforts tried to console her, requesting her not to raise a 
cry. He gave her an ear-ring and asked her to remove the child quietly. She 
removed the dead body, and by that banker’s gift everything was allright. 
After throwing the dead babe, she went to the jewel-market jubilantly; she sold 
the ring and gave a rich feast to the rogues who were shivering with cold. 
They all heartily congratulated her on her skill and generosity, and openly 
confessed that woman is wiser by birth than man. ( Y. 79-110 ). 

In this world various personalities like Candra, Indra, Vayu, Surya, 
Agni and Dharma are all oppressed by passions. According to the scripture, 
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Krista is ubiquitous and all-pervasive 1 ; then where is the need of his thinking 
about those ( Go pis) who are anxious for him ? There are many other unbelievable 
legends current in the world, such as, the origin of (Pa van a) Ganapati 3 from 
the limbs of Parvati; the births of Brahman, Tilottama, Urvasi, Drona and 
$anmukha; the release of Narakubara through Krsna; the procreation of 
Svedakupdala through anger and that of Nara (i. e., Raktakundala) from a pot 
of blood; and the birth of Yadava Balarama through Maya’s mediation. 
Parvati was the daughter of mountain: if mountains are to deliver children, the 
world would be too small for human population. These and such other stories 
from the Bharata and Kamayana are like artificial gold; and they do not stand 
the test of rational scrutiny. The popular scriptures do not contain any 
attractive stuff. Leaving them, therefore, one should follow the path preached 
by the Sarvajna with a steady and pure faith. ( Y. 111-22 ). 

This fine Katha, with its various legends, has been narrated to the 
pious residents of Citrakuta 3 ; it has been composed by Haribhadrasuri for 
purifying the faith ; and may it bestow bhava-viraha on the faithful who hear 
and narrate it. (V. 123-24 ). 

Let Haribhadra, the Svetambara Suri, who has such a faith in the 
brilliant Jaina doctrine, bestow welfare on us. (Y. 125). 

3. Purpose, Technique and Form 

Whatever may be their historical explanation and symbolical signi¬ 
fication, there are innumerable legends, scattered all over the epics and Puranas, 
which, on account of some detail or the other, are unnatural, inconsistent, 
exaggerated and unacceptable to reason. The ‘precious blossoms of immortal 
poetic art and profound wisdom’ seen in the epics are often overpowered by 
an array of irrational legends. “It is only unpoetical theologians and com¬ 
mentators and clumsy copyists who have succeeded in conglomerating into a 
heterogeneous mass parts which are actually incompatible and which date 
from different centuries .” 4 What is true of the Mahabharata is much more 
true about the Puranas which are well-known for their sectarian multiplication 
of myths and legends and hyperbolic exaggeration of details. Even from 
amongst the custodians and adherents of these texts the revisionists have tried 
their hands on them partly to make the legends conform to the changing 
ethico-moral notions and partly to rationalise and humanise them by removing 
glaring inconsistencies etc. This is amply borne out by the recensions and 
textual variations detected by critical editors.® The episode of Draupadl’s 

I'" 'III nim-rmiLLi-u j'r-irM-;t l iuui.ii l HT t 11 ■ * i~ 't ..nmri '—*mm .x: mrnmmm ■ a ... . » — ■* » . . . . mm*m ***** ■. 

■ 1 Some .of these verses present difficulties for interpretation, ; 

2 ' Is there any implication here''that Ganapati was the leader of the party of Marnls? 

3 The phrase Cittaiida-dngga-siri clearly refers to the ancient fort on the crest of 
the hill. For its description, see Peterson’s Reports, I, pp. 46 f, 

4 ■ Winternitz: A History of Indiah Literature, I, p. 326, 

J 3 -The Adiparv.an, Poona 1933, Prolegomenajp, 431, 
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marriage and the way in which the later Kavyas etc. use the Puranie legends 
sufficiently illustrate the above tendencies. We cannot expect the zealous 
follower to ridicule in any way the Puranie legends or to raise a moral protest 
against the sins in the world of gods, held by him in reverence. That Kannada 
poet Sarvajna is an exception. He has spared none from his severe satirical 
stings. According to him our Mahabharata is a tale of brothers killing brothers 
and of looseness of marriage institution ( hadara ); and those who respectfully 
attend to it degrade themselves. 


Haribhadra’s attack, in the Dhurtakhyana, is directed against such 
legends found in the epics and Puranas. His conclusion is threefold: the 
popular scriptures, when one scrutinizingly studies them, are found to contain 
worthless stuff that looks smooth only from outside (Y. 120); the legends 
narrated in them do not stand the test of rational scrutiny and are unacceptable 
like artificial gold (Y. 119); and the pious., who believed in them so far, should 
abandon them and follow the path of Sarvajna (Y. 121). Indirectly, but 
inevitably, these works being religious scriptures, the entire Puranie religion 
and its followers aie being exposed to criticism; the former for having contained 
such legends and the latter for their acceptance of the same. 


Logical polemics and witty criticism are the two recognised modes of 
attack; their ultimate purpose is to knock down the opponent; but their ways 
and intermediate tactics are different, and the weapons in their armouries and 
their movements on the field are dissimilar. The former necessarily requires 
an elaborate and systematic seige and a trained audience to pronounce the 
judgement; while the latter needs alert wit and adroit movements. If one 
is a trenched battle, the other is a guerilla warfare. The success of the former 
leaves behind acrimony that might involve endless attacks and counter, attacks; 
but that of the latter wounds the opponent without leaving a scar and pricks 
him without bleeding. Logicians can be trained for the purpose, but a witty 
critic is an artist by birth. 


Haribhadra is an eminent logician, no doubt; but, in this work, - on 
the whole, we see him more as a witty critic assailing the citadel of Puranie 
legends. The plot of the work is simple. It is a story of five rogues each of 
whom recounts an impossible, fantastical experience which is confirmed -to be 
true by one or the other colleague after quoting parallels from the Mahabharata-,• 
Ramayana, etc. In the last chapter this mode of presentation is slightly 
modified. It is their female accomplice that narrates her experiences; and 
the remaining take their respective chances to confirm the same by Puranie 
parallels. She narrates her biography; and suddenly puts them on the horns 
of a dilemma: if they accept her statement, they have to submit to her a3 
slaves; and if they refuse, they have to give a feast to the whole gathering. 
They find that they are outwitted; her superiority is accepted; she trickily 
extracts wealth from a merchant by charging him with the murder of her child; 
and all the rogues get a grand feast from her. To this plot, which is mainly 
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made up of conversation with casual descriptions, there is a Preamble (I. 1-16) 
which introduces the rogues, their stipulation and their agreement, besides the 
opening mangala ; and there is also a Conclusion (Y. 111 f.) which summarily 
denounces some of the legends, besides giving the author’s conclusion, aim and 
personal details. 

The improbable and fantastic tales narrated by the rogues as a part of 
their experience, are consistent and compact units. Even the elements of 
exaggeration are quite in keeping with medieval tales. If they were not 
followed by any legendary confirmation, they could be easily passed off as 
amusing and adventurous tales, quite innocent in their constitution. But when 
the author holds them up side by side with the Puranie legends, their sarcastic 
potency becomes at once apparent. The tales by themselves speak highly for 
the skilful inventiveness of Haribhadra. As they stand, I think, they are 
composed by Haribhadra himself, keeping in view the Puranie legends to be 
denounced. The stories thus are his creation ; but quite well known in Indian 
literature are some of their motifs : namely, a wild elephant pursuing a traveller; 
people holding a fair in honour of a Yaksa; a robber-party attacking a caravan ; 
an ambitious youth pursuing the mirage of metallic transmutation by procuring 
some juice from an inaccessible pond; etc. It is the use of these motifs that at 
once lends a popular air and a sort of reality to the tales of rogues. The first 
four stories illustrate the author’s ingenuity as also the richness of his imagination, 
whereas the story of Khandapana shows his wit and fund of worldly wisdom. 

Haribhadra has a special fascination for popular stories of humorous 
and satirical style. Some of them in. Prakrit he quotes in his commentary on 
the Dasavaikalikasutra. 1 In one we have a group of Karpatikas; they begin 
narrating their fantastical experiences; bub a rational Sravaka tries to expose 
the weakness in the narration. 8 In another context he quotes a fine dllemmatie 
short story which reminds us of the dilemma of Khandapana; 3 In a certain 
town there was a Parivrajaka who roamed about with a golden bowl declaring 
that he would give it to one who narrated to him an unheard event. A 
Sravaka addressed him thus, ‘Your father owed to my father one hundred 
thousand coins: if you know this already, please return the amount; but if you 
do not know it, please give the golden bowl as declared by you.’ He also quotes 

1 Sri Da&vaik&Iikasutram with Haribhadra’s commentary, Bombay 1918, pp. 54, 55 f. 
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a fine satirical verse in Sanskrit, possibly summarising some earlier conversation 
in Prakrit, made up of questions and answers. It is said to be put in the 
mouth of a Dhurta and addressed to a Buddhist monk who had a net-like 
garment on his person. The verse may be freely rendered thus 1 : cs Sir, why is 
your garment thread-bare? Well, it is for netting fish. Do you eat fish? I take < 
them when excited by wine. Do you drink wine ? When I mate with a hetaera. 
Do you visit a prostitute? After kicking on the necks of my enemies. Whence 
have you enemies ? Those whose houses I have broken into. Are you a burglar ? 
Just for the purpose of gambling. Are you a Rogue? Because I am a slave* 
girl’s son.’' These illustrate Haribhadra’s acquaintance with and aptitude for 
humorous and satirical folktales. 

Haribhadra is an adept story-teller. If we casually glance through 
his Samaraiceakahii, we find that he is well-informed about the workings of 
human mind and about the human behaviour in general. His experience 
is wide; naturally he creates characters and situations of engrossing interest. 
The Samaraieeakaha 2 gives many counter tales which go to confirm the central 
idea of the main story. He possesses a special liking for symbolical epilogues, 
apparently meaningless, but full of significance and instruction when they are 
explained. Enlightenment by absurd stories and situations is a fine weapon 
which Haribhadra brandishes quite successfully. Arhaddatta (Sixth Bhava), 
for instance, was enlightened when he was incurably attached to the pleasures 
of body by telling him that he was as foolish as a person extinguishing fire 
with grass. Absurd situations are presented illustrating such motifs. Similar 
tendencies are seen in the Dhu. as well. The fantastic tales expose the 
absurdity of Puranie legends, and thus enlighten and correct those that put 
faith in the Puranie religion. 

It is the agreement of rogues that supplies a graceful bracket for the 
projection of the plot. Lest he would be required to give the stipulated feast, 
every rogue is anxious to confirm the fantastic stories by quoting similar 
Puranie legends. It is in the fitness of things that every rogue should be 
given the chance of confirming the experience of their female companion} 
otherwise, if only one were to be given this chance, there would arise some 
jealousy and others would not have the opportunity of being chivalrous. It 
is not the story as a whole, but just some of the convenient points of it that 
are selected for confirmation with one or more similar legends and episodes 
from the epics and Puranas. The legends get automatically ridiculed, because 
they are closely parallel to the incidents or points in the fantastic story. As 
the rogues go on attempting to prove the impossible with the aid of Puranie 
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legends, the legends themselves get ridiculed. Thus, to a certain extent, the 
author is using the mode of red uctio ad absurd urn in denouncing the legends. 

All of them are confirmed rogues, quite expert in their business; and 
it is not without some significenee that they should be made to dabble in Puranic 
legends, as if this was quite on par with their usual routine! It looks like a 
bit of irony that the legends should be put in the mouth of rogues and that 
they should come forth to prove the impossible by quoting them! Akhyana 
is usually a serious tale, especially an epical or Puranic episode. It is certainly 
a piece of pungent sarcasm, if Akhyana refers here (V. 6) to the fantastic 
tales narrated by rogues. If it refers to the series of Puranic legends and 
episodes, it is equally ironical that they should be put in the mouth of rogues 
and that both of them should prominently figure in the title of the book! 
Thus the plot, the mode and accessories of attack and even the title: all these 
are not only appropriate hut also partial and favourable for the artistic 
performance which Haribhadra has achieved here. Even minor touches add 
to the ironical flavour of the atmosphere: Muladeva declares that he is putting 
up with parisaha such as hunger and thirst (I. 28), a veritable Jaina monk 
indeed!; Kandaiika salutes the feet of Jina like a pious devotee (11.24); 
Khamdavana qualifies herself as atthdrasa-dosavivajjiyd ( V. 98 ), an adjective 
usually applied to the Tlrthakara; and lastly, that hypocritically exacted tip 
is glorified as a Dana, a pious donation, which renders everything allright 
(V. 102). There are soma drawbacks: sometimes the same legends and 
motifs are repeated and in some places there is some obscenity. As to the 
first one wished that the author avoided this repetition; but as to the second, 
it was inevitable, if the author wanted to expose the obscenity of some of the 
Puranic legends. 

By assimilating different traditions Western literature has come to 
possess an astonishing variety of literary expression. The fact becomes obvious 
even to a superficial student of English literature, if ha simply notes its chief 
landmarks and growth. Scholars comparing the ancient Indian literature with 
that of the English are struck with the manifold variety, range and artistic 
appeal in the latter. The disparity can be explained away on the basis 
of the peculiar lines on which each civilization advanced. Apart from its 
intrinsic merits and abiding values, in a way, by taking into account the 
range of time covered by the civilization, the extent of the land and the 
magnitude of the population, one has to admit that the ancient Indian 
literature, available to us today, is comparatively small in quantity and 
limited in variety. The reasons are apparent. On the whole, the Indian . 
mind has enjoyed the comfort of dignified isolation from ‘ constant foreign 
influence. Religious spirit has permeated not only Indian life, but also 
Indian literature: even secular compositions could not escape religio-moral 
influence. Both men of letters and literary life in India are confined, as a rule, 
to an insignificant minority of hereditory intellectual aristocrats. Antiquity 
is an asset, but not necessarily a virtue. Old turns of expression and moulds of 
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thought gdt stereotyped, and as conventions they had a metallic grip on ancient 
Indian literature. Even the training of an Indian poet or author is of 
a standardised cast: the aims are settled; the themes are dictated ; type-chara¬ 
cters are supplied; and even ready-made descriptions and stylistic devices are 
kept at the disposal of an author in. the making. . Ordinary intellect got 
crippled, though sufficiently trained; it is only the extraordinary genius that 
attempted to open new literary paths somewhat deviating from the accepted 
standards.- In isolated branches of literature, the Indian mind exhibits 
remarkable elevation,,, successful finish and consummate polish; but the lack of 
variety is apparent everywhere. The fact that ancient India, which could 
boast of the greatest master-pieces in epic poetry and certain kinds of fiction and 
drama, has neither a tragedy after the manner of the Greeks nor satire in 
ftoman fashion is to be attributed to the peculiar way in which the Indian mind 
evolved and the Indian author was trained for his job. The Sanskrit or even 
Indian 'poetic theory of super-individual emotion and its complacent attitude 
towards lifeas Dr. De remarks, ‘precluded any serious cultivation of the 
satiric type of literature. ’ , ' ; . . . . : . : : 

Satire as a form of literature has been conspicuously absent in early 
Indian literature. India, however, &s been lacking in literary geniuses 
that were trained according to standard discipline. Every age has its follies 
and faults; and these geniuses, on account of their righteous indignation and 
as a wholesome correction, must have brandished their satirical whip against 
social disorders and diseases. Such satirical compositions could not have 
the same sanctity as that enjoyed by religious works; and it is not unlikely that 
many specimens have not come down to us, even if the art of satire was duly 
cultivated. Satire, moreover, is an indispensable stylistic quality in some forms 
of literature; and the elements of this quality are found scattered, here and there, 
in early Indian literature: in stories, in minor poems and in plays. . 

The Dalakumaracarita, on account of its setting, substance, characters 
and events, is far from possessing the stereotyped orthodox outlook: in fact, 
it is a remarkable contribution of a novel type in Sanskrit. It presents a lively 
and realistic picture of the society, some glimpses of which we get" in 
the Mrcchakatikam. Dandin is unconventional by temperament. Though 
it is not his aim to give his composition the form of a satire, he has easily meted 
out some satirical lashes against gods who are dragged down to illustrate 
the disgraceful deeds of the characters { pp. 29, 44 ), against Brahma^as who are 
greedy for wealth and divert themselves by cock-fighting (p. 96), against 
hypocritical ascetics whose passion is easily enkindled (p. 44 f.), against 
the Digambara Jaina monk who is made to confess the worthlessness of his mode 
of life (p. 47 f.), and against Buddhist nuns who are ridiculed as go-betweens. 
The adventurous tales of young princes have an enchanting grip on the reader’s 
mind; and Dandin’s tendency, to ridicple certain aspects of the society by satire 
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and caricature, quietly but effectively, is apparent in various places 1 2 . In this 
context attention may be drawn to the Bharataka-Dvatrimdika 3 , a late work of 
the fourteenth century a . d . in popular Sanskrit. The term bhmataha means 
a kind of Saiva monks; and this collection of thirty-two tales is designed for 
purposes of exposing the murlcharj ima-carita so that one might understand 
saddcarana. The Saiva monks are satirized by means of stories illustrating 
their moral depravity and stupidity. The bharatccha is made to quote the 
parallels of gods and saints to justify his behaviour, thus ridiculing the gods and 
saints as well with himself. Some of the stories exhibit a good fund of worldly 
wisdom, wit and humour. 

Somehow the element of satire seen in poems and plays is not of a very 
high order : the art of satirising becomes bald abuse and coarse ridieule, 
if it does not leave behind a healthy and correcting influence. The Kuttinimata 
cf Damodaragupta (c. 779-813 a. D. ) is more erotieo-oomic than satiric.® 
Another polymath who has studiously worked in this line is Ksemendra, 
of the middle of the eleventh century a. d. Some of his works deserve special 
attention in this context. His Samayamatrka deals with the traditional erotic 
topics. It presents varied pictures of the society, and the situations are 
sketched in a pointed style. “ The merit of the work lies not in its unsavoury 
story, but in its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll-life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with an undertone 
of mocking satire directed against many forms of prevalent deformity.” His 
Darpadalana is equally interesting. His salutation to viveha in the opening 
Mangala is quite significant. In seven sections it demonstrates the folly of pride 
based on hula, dhcma, vidyd, riipa, $a/wrya, dawn, and tapas, Besides the 
gnomic verses on each, they are illustrated with tales invented for the purpose. 
The form is interesting.: More than once the author drags the Pura^ic 
deities and personalities on a lower plain by citing how they have not been 
immune from these flaws (1. lt.fi, III. 79f., IV. 18 f., etc.). The moral tone 
is quite predominant; and the attack on holiness, though casual, is sufficiently 
pungent. His Kalavilasa is a satirical discourse in ten sections, put in 
a legendary setting. The first chapter lashes the roguish hyprocrisy, darnbha>, 
seen in different walks of life, found not only among men and women of 
different classes but also among birds and vegetables. He is harsh on Gaudas; 
and now and then even sacred deities and sages are hot spared. The remaining 
chapters deal with greed, erotic impulse, harlot, Kayastha, pride, etc. His 
scourges on the greedy merchant, quack doctor, pretending astrologer, crooked 

1 Daiakum&raearita of Daijdin, Revised in oae vol. by G. J. Agashe, 2nd ed., Bombay 
Sk. and Pk. Series, Bombay 1919; Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford 
1928, pp.296f.; S. K. Do: The Prose Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana, 
Pestscript Prof. Kane, pp,112-d4, Poona 1941. 

2 Ed. J. Hertel, Leipzig 1921. 

3 Keith: A History of Sk. Literature, pp. 236 f.; S. K, De: Some Satiric Poems in 
Sanskrit, Indian Culture, vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 1-8. 




KSyastha, etc., are bitter and wounding. This ‘ work is thus a remarkable and 
comprehensive discourse, with a legendary framework, on the various activities 
of notorious tricksters known to Kisemendra; and his easy and elegant style 
makes the descriptions amusing and the satire effective.’ As observed by 
Dr. De, K§emendra’s compositions are ‘noteworthy satirical sketches exaggerated 
cum grano sails but substantially faithful, having less frequent lapses into 
squalor or coarseness, and composed in the best literary manner of Ksemendra. 
There is nothing of melancholy wisdom in Kjsemendra. Knowing full well 
the castigating use of satire, he deals out his blows too liberally, but with 
precision, with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but with the unerring, 
insight of a shrewd observer’. Ksemendra’s satirical writings assume all the 
more importance, because his successors like Jahlajja, Nllakantha Dlksita, etc. 
never rose to his heights. They are all steeped in the time-honoured mould of 
religious didacticism and hackneyed eroticism. ‘Anxious to maintain respecta¬ 
bility, they are afraid of descending to the repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, with the stick of 
romantic verse.’ 

Among the plays, it is the Bhana and the Prahasana types 1 2 that 
contain a great deal of satirical element. Bhana is a monologue play; the only 
character is a Vita or Dhurta who narrates, with imaginary questions and 
answers and with various gestures, either his experience or that of others. 
Most of the existing specimens of bhdnas are comparatively modern and belong • 
to the South; they lack variety and are of the same pattern, almost made to 
order; and they are predominantly permeated with erotic sentiment, very often 
coarse in taste. There is very little of genuine satire in them ; we get, however, 
satirical touches in the descriptions ‘of the licentious Paurauika, the old Srotriya, 
the fraudulent astrologer and (but this rarely) the Jahgamas, Saivas and 
Vaispavas (as in the Srhgaratilaka).’ The Hasyacudamani of Vatsaraja 
ridicules the Bhagavafas; while the Mukundananda pours a great deal of 
pungent satire against the Gurjara people. Such satirical touches are almost 
thrown into back-ground by their mechanichal characters, the roguish parasites 
and the haterea and by excessive eroticism. The four Bhanas, which are edited 
as Caturbha^i* and which definitely belong to an earlier age, present ‘more 
variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of social satire and comic relief, a 
more convincing power of drawing individuals rather than types, easier and 
more colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of certain 
coarseness.” In the Padmaprabbrtaka, the Vita, Sa£a by name, a friend of 
Karpiputra Muladeva (both of them of TJjjainx), gets a specified individuality. 
The racy speeches of the Vita, in the Padataditaka, are remarkably satirical ; 

1 I have derived Much help from two important papers by Dr. S. K. De: A Note 
on the Sanskrit Monologne-Play^ Bh&na) with Special Reference to the Catnrbhani, 
JfiAS, 1926, pp. 63-90; and The Sanskrit Prahasana, The Poona Orientalist, VII, 

. 3-4, pp, 149-56. 

2 Caturbh&ni, ed, by Kavi and Sastri, Patna 1922, 
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his ridicule is abundantly' directed against the Latas and the Buddhist order; and 
the D&serakas, Saura?tras and Malavas axe not spared from casual hits. These 
Bhaijas are often obscene, if not vulgar; and the primal sensations are portrayed 
■with a rough realism arid terrible sincerety. For a student of literature, as Dr. 
De rightly remarks, ‘it is more than useless to read austere morals into these 
old-time play-wrights or damn them for want of morals.’ i, _ 

Turning to the Prahasana, the popular farce, there is ample scope for 
Social satire in it by the very nature of its subject-matter; but the specimens that 
have survived are far from being satisfactory. Their wit and humour, which 
Would make one laugh, lie in deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions: in 
short, the whole atmosphere in the Prahasana," on account of conventional 
characters and incidents and , the high-strung erotic sentiment, is low and 
depressing. The Mattavilasa of Mahendravikrama (7th Century a. d.) is a 
slight farcical sketch depicting the drunken and passionate revelry of a Saiva 
mendicant, calling himself a Kapalin on account of the human skull carried 
by him in lieu of his alms-bowl which is said to be stolen by a hypocritical 
Buddhist monk. A degenerate Pa^upata comes to settle the case of theft, and 
finally the missing bowl is obtained from a madman who had retrieved it from a 
dog.. Thus the wreckless wrangling in the monastic order is broadly satirised* 
The Prahasanas like Lataka-melaka, Dhurtasamagama, etc. have much to do 
with rogues and knaves; the Jaina and Buddhist monks are held in ridicule; but 
with their symbolic characters, whatever little wit and satire they possess is 
often defaced by open vulgarity and erotic descriptions. Stray satirical verses in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit may be collected from anthologies and from illustrations on 
the rhetorical device called vyaja-stuti; but they cannot, being isolated verses, 
exhibit any sustained style as such. Thus this survey leaves us cold that early 
Indian literature has not achieved much in the field of satire. 

Haribhadra is a genius by birth and a satirist by temperament. He 
has bequeathed to posterity a valuable contribution to Indian literature through 
his Dhurtakhyaria which is unique in various respects. We might try to assess 
its value, as a work of art, from the point of view of a modern critic of letters. 
The terminology of English criticism 1 cannot be literally applied to Indian 
works, because the terms have sometimes specified associations and import. The 
Dhu. apparently looks like a parody in as much as it ridicules by imitation, but if 
we go into details we find that it cannot be called a parody for various reasons: 
no work or class of works is continuously ridiculed through word-, form-or 
sense-rendering; secondly, the imaginary tales narrated by rogues do not easily 
remind us of any one story or of any work or class of works; thirdly, the legends 
that are ridiculed do not come serially or at random from any one composition, 
but they are heaped from different sources to hold in ridicule their common motif 

.. . .». . . -liii.—" mw h .ii i . ... . .... ... . 

1 See the articles on Parody "by. Christopher Stone 1 and on Satire by Gilbert Cannan 

in The Art and Craft of Letters Series, See also English Satires, in the Casket 

Library Series* especially the Introd^ S . g 2 
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something like what is already noted in the invented tale ; and lastly, there is no 
deliberate attempt on the part of the author to confound issues by distortion or 
exaggeration of facts. The Dhurtakhyana, therefore, can be better and more 
appropriately called a satire of incredible Puranie legends and episodes and 
against the credulity of those that believe them, using parodical imitation as its 
chief vehicle and casually taking recourse to irony, sarcasm, banter, wit and 
humour. It is a satire, and a perfect one, because of its unique construction, a 
delicious mingling of phantasy and reality, subtle sense of characterization 
(though in a limited quantity) and above all the startling situation of devils 
discussing scriptures which make it an inimitable piece of raillery and a good 
humoured amusement for all. Haribhadra possesses a righteous indignation 
which is passionate, noble and fearless. Like a true satirist, he thoroughly 
ridicules rather objectively, in his Sambodha-prakarapa, 1 the vices that had 
perhaps crept into the Jaina monastic order of his times: he detests, pities and 
condemns the vices and the irreligious routine of the ascetic life; while in the: 
Dhu. he satirizes the folly of the degenerating belief of the masses in Puranie 
legends. Monks are morally and religiously degraded, and the public is on the 
verge of rational bankruptcy; and here Haribhadra comes like an expert surgeon- 
to ply his satirical instrument, before he can put the bandage of religious and 
didactic teaching. Like Voltaire, Haribhadra was out to cure, and he had & 
panacea, Reason. Haribhadra is a champion of rational and logical attitude; 
he declares in one place: 2 ‘I am not partial to Mahavlra, nor do I 
bear any ill will against Kapiia and others; whose words appeal to reason, 
his mission is to be upheld.’ He has given vent to this spirit more 
than once. The good satirist, we know, holds a place half-way between preacher 
and the wit. He has the purpose of the first and uses the weapons of the second* 
He must both hate and love. For what impels him to write is not less 
the hatred of error and folly than the love of right and wise vision. The 
satirist’s appeal is always to the intellect, and rarely does he play upon 
the emotions. His is a perfectly rational attitude strengthened by the nicest 
sense of proportion. Like a rationalist, Haribhadra’s approach is intellectual, 
apart from his being a champion of logic and reason; but his still greater asset 
is the mental poise with which he meets his opponents. He is nob a logician 
infuriated with religious fanaticism, but he is a genuine rationalist of a balanced 
mind; and to a certain extent we see this even in the Dhurtakhyana. As 1 
a genius Haribhadra has at his back a fund of good logic. Quite skilfully and 
humorously, like a creative artist, he applies it to the incredible Puranie ideas 
which have a sway over men’s minds; the invented tales are full of logical 
extremes and absurdities; and when the Purajjdc legends are set on par with 
them, they cannot but be ridiculous and absurd. The minds that start doubting, 

1 Ed. Jaina Grantka Praka^aka Sabha, Ahmedabad 1916, especially Gurvadhikara. 
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the veracity of invented tales are easily led to denounce the Puranic legends. 
With untiring assiduity he scrutinizes, sorts and shifts the Puranic legends 
according to their points of weakness, and pours them forth to substantiate 
the most ridiculous extremes and distortions with the result that not only 
the purpose of proving the unprovable fails but the Purajcuc legends themselves 
get ridiculed as improbable and absurd. The result is startling, though 
inevitable. He satirizes the legends rather by exposing them by selection and 
comparing them with ridiculously fantastic tales than by vehemently denouncing 
them. As we see below, Haribhadra exhibits a remarkable intellectual honesty ; 
so far as the main motifs are concerned, he does not tamper with the Puranic 
legends: he does not distort them to ridicule them. 


‘ The true end of satire is the amendment of vices by correction’, says 
Dry den; and he is perfectly right in hitting at the end and aim of all great 
satires so emphatically. Haribhadra has undoubtedly a religio-moral purpose, 
hinted rather than elaborated (V. 122, 124), in writing this Akhyana. As has 
been observed, the polished raillery and the good natured satire have an ethical 
under-current, otherwise ‘the satire which only seeks to wound is as dangerous 
as arrows that fly in the dark’. It must be said to Haribhadra’s credit that 
the satirical artist in him has successfully, and also rightly, predominated over 
the religious preacher in him. ‘ No artist can do more than set his practised 
and controlled talent to work on the subject chosen and constantly developed for 
him by the inspiration of his genius.’ Our author just exercises his imagination 
in the way laid down for him by his characters and circumstances; and one feels 
that even if he had stopped his work at V. 109 (of course followed by V. 119 - 24 ). 
nothing fundamental would have been missed. Nowhere does he show the 


temptation of preaching moral lessons like a professional religious teacher. 
Any other mediocre author would have introduced a Kevalin at the end to give 
a dhmrnna-halid whereby all the rogues would be turned into pious believers 
who would ultimately reach liberation after observing samlehana. Haribhadra 
has fully and rightly restrained himself from adding to his composition any such 
conclusion so usual and normal in Jaina tales. The Dhurtakhyana, therefore, 
has a literary form, nothing specially religious about it ; it is an out-and-out 
satire^ an artist’s creation; and as a literary product, it is far ahead of its time, 
la fact, coming so early as in the 8th century a. d., Dhu. reveals such 
an artistry and management of the material as one can simply marvel at. 
Not even the* works of Ksemendra, who does possess a satirical skill and whose' 
performance we have reviewed above, can match the Dhurtakhyana, which is 
nearly three hundred years older than him, with regard to construction and 
subtle satirical effect. Haribhadra is throughout an artist, while Ksemendra’s 
satire is overladen with and defaced by heavy didacticism. If one understands 
pur author’s bhava-viraha as an escape from the tedium of life, Haribhadrasuri 

will have the credit of hitting at an accepted standard of the greatness of satire 
in modern times. ' ' *. : 
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The characters introduced by Haribhadra are not altogether imaginary; 
but, in fact, most of them are well-known figures in Indian popular tale and 
picaresque literature. Mula^ri or Muladeva 1 is a famous character as a Jack of 
all trades given to gambling and attached to courtezan Devadatta. It appears 
that he had alternative names such as Karpsuta, Mulabhadra and Kalahkura. 
Even a treatise on theft or erotics is attributed to him by tradition. Certainly 
he is an old figure. Haribhadra himself quotes a Prakrit story in his commen¬ 
tary on the Dalavaikalika-sufcra (p. 57 f.) in which Muladeva figures as a tricky 
rogue. The Avantisundarikatha (veres 7 ) mentions him ; Bana also, in his 
Kadambarl, refers to him with his friend Sa£a; and both of them are introduced 
(with Devadatta) in the Padmaprabhrtaka. He figures as a typical hero in 
the Kalavilasa of K§emendra. The Kathasaritsagara also gives his story, and 
he is associated with the court of Vikramaditya. We get a Jaina edition of 
the tale of Muladeva and Devadatta quoted in Devendra’s commentary on 
the Uttaradhyayana 3 . Thus Muladeva appears to have reached the status of 
a popular hero typifying all that is tricky and roguish. The name Karhdariya 
is met with in the ArdhamSgadhl canon 8 ; he is not a rogue, but a worldly- 
comfort-seeking character destined to go to hell. Jaina stories mention names 
like Ilaputra and Asadhabhuti ; and Recording to the Abhidhana-Bajendra, 
Ela§adha is a famous rogue from Avanti referred to in the Ni^Itha-cunju 4 , 
Sasa, as. noted above, appears to have been a close associate of Muladeva, 
We do not know anything about Khamdavajja. from other sources: her name 
has a popular ring and baffles Sanskritic etymology. Though most of the 
characters are already known, there is very little of characterization in the 
Dhurtakhyana. It is only Kha^dapana, with her coarseness and sharp 
intellect, that is a bit individualized. She is a good combination of 
a woman and a rogue. She is intelligent hypocritical, scheming and witty ; 
her success in getting the wealth from the merchant is quite worthy of her 
nature and trade; without any difference of opinion she becomes the President 
of Hogues; and she smashes the vanity and satisfies the appetite of her 
colleagues by a well-earned and sumptuous feast. One wishes that Haribhadra 
Spent more labour and greater insight in making the characters and stories more 
individualistic as has been done by Chaucer in his immortal Canterbury Tales* 

X On Muladeva see Dr. De’s paper on the Bhana, JR AS, 1926; Avantisundarlkatha, 
Madras 1924; Kavyamala I, p. 36, foot-note 1; CaturbhanI, Intro, p. iii; Muladeva'a 
story from Devendra’s commentary on the TTttaradhyayana is edited by Jaoobi 
in his Ausgewahlte Erzahlugen in Maharaftri, Leipzig 1886; its English translation 
‘Hindu Tales’ by Meyer, London 1909; also Prakrtakathasamgraha by Jinavijayaji, 
Ahmedabad. A paper ‘The Character and Adventure of Muladeva’ by M. Bloomfield 
has'appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol, 52, 
1913, pp. 616-6 50; but it has not been accessible tome. 

2 Arl-Uttaradhyayanani, Bombay 1927. 

3 Nayadhammakahao, I, 19. _ 

4 This work is not accessible to me, and it is neccessary to see what details are given 

by the Curni, ; . . .. 
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f:l -- The literary device .of.piearos narrating..their experience witha satirical 
vein is seen to a certain extent in the Da^akurnaracarita and in the Bha^a 
type of dramas, but the manner in which and the.purpose for which Haribhadra 
has adopted it is remarkable. We know some of his successors like Amitagati 
etc., but we are absolutely in the dark about his predecessors in the field. 
The form, .however, is dramatic. in which characters are made to speak; 
Haribhadra tells us that it was narrated as a tale (V. 123), and not enacted 
as a play; but with minor changes the whole piece can be turned into a fine 
Prahasana of open satire. . . ... 


The most astonishing thing about' the Dhurtakhyana is not that it is 
satirical, nor that it is one of the rare pieces of the kind in early Indian 
literature, but that it should be so thoroughly modem both in thought 
and spirit,' and such a master-piece of construction. Most' of the Roman or 
the English satire is cast in the mould of a dream or an allegory. This makes 
it stilted and artificial. It is only in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Boccacio’s 
Decameron that an ingenious frame-work is used to impart an air of reality 
to the narration. The device of emboxing stories within a story is a common 
trait in most of the Indian sagas. Apart from this consideration, the 
frame-work of the Dhurtakhyana is certainly one of its notable features. 
The rogue-chiefs, each telling a fantastic story of his own and asking others 
to prove its truth or to accept defeat and give feast to rest of them, as they 
were all hungry during the rainy week and had run thither into the garden 
in order to manage to get food, afford the satire an amusing yet natural 
setting. The truth of their wonderful and wild stories is immediately proved 
by parallels from the Bharata, Ramayana and Puranas; The last chief 
who is a female recounts a number of autobiographical incidents which are 
likewise regarded as credible. But then, all this still keeps, the main -problem 
unsolved 1 How are they to get food for themselves and for their retinue? 
Their female accomplice proposes that she would give them a feast only if 
they acknowledged her supremacy. This they would never accept. She then, 
continuing her narration, leads it to such a point that they have to recognize 
her . suzerainty or give feast.. Thus the woman is triumphant,, and her wit 
and wisdom enable them all to. satisfy their most immediate need of food. 


The impossible yarns concocted by the Rogues, the replies thereto, and above 
all the witty and surprising end of the story .reveal its architectonio skill and 
the beauty of design. The Dhurtakhyana has a unity and compactness 
that can be distinctly felt; and except for the one or two obscene references 
and blunt outspokenness and crudity of Khaijdapana’s experience, there is 
nothing superfluous or inartistic in the satire. Besides, its perfectly original 
structure is one of -its highest distinctions, and sufficient by itself to proclaim 
the author’s genius," ' ' 

In speaking of the unity of the " Dhurtakhyana it was the organic 
unity, therefore unity of form and spirit both, that was hinted at. Even though 
there is an indirect reference in favour of Jainism at the close of the work 
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(V. 121-22), the satire as a whole is general, directed against credulity and 
superstition that deaden man’s reasoning faculties and lead him away from 
the path of Truth. According to accepted critical standards, it is modern and 
not medieval, and it is more Horacian than Juvenalian. It is throughout 
rational and convincing. It shall be as well called good-humoured, as there is no 
deliberate attempt to distort or exaggerate facts or indulge in repeated rancour. 
The main point is that we should not be foolishly credulous and accept 
the mythological stories as literally true. As seen below, almost all the 
references to Puranas, etc. are traceable to their origins. The author is always 
implicit, and never vituperative in his criticism, and makes an intelligent use 
of dilemma, not only to prove or disprove things but also to give a witty 
air to everything that is ridiculed. Khajjdapana’s cornering and outwitting 
her male accomplices is a brilliant example of this device. The use of such 
dilemmatic situations has given a logical tone (quite inevitable and essential in 
the work of an outstanding logician like Haribhadra) and balance to the 
narration. Except for a few repetitions (elephant-pursuit, mating with Sun, 
Wind etc.), the story has the fullest variety with its strange, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring and terrible phantasies set in a realistic back-ground and provided 
with a rollicking humorous close. Some of the descriptions, short or long, 
for instance that of the cemetery, are quite epical in style and make-up. 
The story element in the frame-work is comparatively slight, but has gained 
a remarkable poise because of Kharidapana’s flashing victories over her partners 
and the banker whom she dupes by her superior intelligence and womanly wiles. 

The precocious genius of the author 1 , obvious in this unique work, 
indeed, provides a delightful field for researches in literary developments; 
and it is hoped that the publication of this edition of Dhurtakhyana will inspire 
others to unearth still richer treasures that lie buried in the literature uf 
ancient India. -vA : . ; • . 

4. Sources of the Puranic Legends 

Throughout the Dhu., in order to confirm the fantastic tale narrated 
by one Dhurta, other Dhurtas have presented a series of Epic and Purapie 
legends. It is necessary to study them, wherever possible, in comparison iarith 

' ••■ *"»" »»■* " " m, - *w • ■ ' m ' * ... . . . , : . —ijmmm • --i ■ ■■■'■ T —n - , r- n , ■ : r m nm i n m n n .n, ■ 

1 Most .of the works of Haribhadra are yet to he studied critically. Tho iQllowiag am 

some points about his life, works and date are discussed. 
H. T. Sheth: Haribhadrasuri^aritram ■{ in Sanskrit), Benares 1917. • XalySna* 
vijayaji: Introduction.(in-Sanskrit) to the ed. of Dharmasamgrahanih, DeyachaucXea 
L. P; Fund Series No. 42, Bombay X918. Jinavijayaji: Haribhadrasurika Samaya-* 

Jaina Sahitya Samfodhaka, YoL I, part 1, pp. 21-58, also bis 
s The Date of'Haribhadrasuri (in Sanskrit)’, Poona 1919; his conclusion, based oh 
sound proofs, is that Haribhadra should he assigned to A. n. 700-770. Becharadas 
' Jivaraj: Introduction, to his-Jaina Dariana (in 'Gujarati), Ahmedabad Saihvat 1981b 
H. Jacobi: Introduction (in English ) to the ed. of Samaraiccakaha, B. I., Calcutta 
19261 Jacobi accepts 71)0 a, n. or later as the time of Haribhadra’s literary activity ; 
l in.his account t of Haribhadra's life, he has scrutinised the traditional biographies 

4 ■ ■: ;: v-. '•/ ■ ^ 
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the legends as preserved in present-day texts. Haribhadra is not very particular 
in mentioning his sources, specifying the work and its author. Usually he 
refers to them in general terms like !§ruti, Pur ana etc. (I. 14, 31, 85, 53, 89; 
II. 27, 51; III. 20, 53, 88; IV. 15, 27; V. 11, 64); Bharata 1 and Ramayana, 
.however, are repeatedly mentioned (I. 14, 31, 35, 41, 82, 85; II. 27, 62; III. 20, 
.93; IV. 14, 15, 19; V. 60, 119); and there are single references to Visnupura^a 
and Arapya-parvan (of the Bharata) and also to Vyasa, the author of Bharata 
(II. 27; II. 31; I. 41). Once Arthasastra is casually mentioned (V. 1) but 
not as a source. In the following paragraphs are presented the Legends found 
in the Dhu., their sources traced by us, and; critical remarks on the same in 
some eases. 

I. *1*. 37-38: Four Vardas in Brahman’s Body, — Rgveda X. 90.12; 
Mahabharata, Aranyaka-parvan (critical ed.), 187. 13. 

■ • I. * 2 *. 39-40: Hara’s Maps Organ. — Vayupurana (Xnandairama 
ed., 1905), chap. 55. 23-28. — Verse 26 mentions that they tried to measure 
■its limits for one thousand years. 

I. # 3*. 41-51: Birth or Kicakas (Bharata of Vyasa). — [?]. — 
Haribhadra specifically mentions the Bharata of Vyasa as his source. According 
to Mbh*, Virataparvan (critical ed.), App. I, p. 313, passage No. 19, Kekaya, 
a Stita king, had from his wife Malavl one hundred and six sons of whom Klcaka 
was the most mighty and was appointed as the commander by the Virata king. 
This is all that we learn about their origin; and in this context the legendary 
'details noted by Haribhadra are not found. Klcaka does mean a hollow bamboo. 

I. *4* 52: Gang! Foiled in Hara’s Jata. — Ramayapa (Nir^aya- 
sagara ed. 1921), Balakanda, 43. 9. — Haribhadra says vasorsafoassam, while 
in the Rama, we have samvatsara-ganan bahun. 

I. *5*. 53-7: Birth or Brahman, —- Mbh., Aranyaka-parvan (critical 
ed.), App. I, pp. 1084-5, passage No. 27, especially 11. 13-30. — There is some 
verbal agreement with the Mbh. passage; bub in this context it is not mentioned 
.that Brahman came out with Danda etc. and that the lotus was stuck, as noted 

■ by Haribhadra. According to the Vayupurapa, chap. 55. 14, Brahman is 

. equipped with Kamandalu. ■ .. . 

I. *6*. 58-84: i) Tilottama Ruins Brahman’s Austerities 2 ; ii) Birth 
or Dronacarya ; iii) Birth or Sveda- and Rakta-eottpalin ; iv) Karna Born 
Through the Ear (Bharata)!— i) Mbh. Adi. (critical ed.) 201 ff. audMatsya- 
purajja (Anandasrama ed. 1907), Adhya, 3. 31 f.; ii) Mbh. Adi. (critical ed.), 
57. 89, 121. 3-5, 154. 1-5; iii) Padmapurana (Anandairama ed. 1894), 
Sr§tikhanda, Adhya. 14; iv) [?]. — i) According to Adiparvan 201 ff., 
Vi^vakarman, at the instruction of Pitamaha (203. 10-17), created Tilottama, 
a veritable mine of jewels of beauty, for the destruction of Sunda and Upasunda. 

: 4 . j-jthu-itii mmm**** i rmi u.j-.Tr-,iL».r*x...iivii. , niUTin«.,- mum « ..r Mi i 1 - 11 i—]..nr"i«.jnrr - i. riii'".nMr , nj»iwr«xirii,«i-fn l* ' „ -*.,*** , m m xm . » 

1 Haribhadra uniformly mentions Bharata and never Mahabharata, 

: 2 . The. legend, is split up for referential convenience* A story, much similar to Ho, 1J 
is found in the Brhat' Kathako^a of Harifena ( Bombay 1943), chap, 99,. 
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She was called Tilottama, because she was made from small portion of every 
kind of gem. Mahadeva developed four faces to look at her as she went round 
(203. 23-25). According to the Matsyapurana, however, Brahman created 
Satarupa out of his body; and to look at her, he developed four faces (in four 
directions) with a fifth on the head. This temptation ruined his austerities, 
ii) Haribhadra attributes Droria’s birth to Pasupati and Uma, but according 
to Mbh. it is attributed to Bharadvaja and GhrtacT, the circumstances being 
similar, iii) Though the names noted by Haribhadra are not given, the 
Padmapurana narrates a story quite similar to this in the context of the earlier 
births of Arjuna and Kama. Brahman produced a man from the perspiration 
of his forehead. According to the Padma., Vi§nu offered blood from his arm. 
iv) Kama is considered to be the amsa of the Sun by whom he was generated 
from KuntI (Mbh. Adi., 57. 82, 61. 89); and his birth is described at length in 
the Adi. 104. But I do not find any reference to his being born from the ear. 
The Mbh. mentions, however, that he was born with the Kavaea. 

I. *7*. 85-88 : Hanumat Crosses the Ocean (Bamayaua), —■ Bama- 
yana, Sundarakanda, Sarga 1, verses 27, 54, Sarga 2, verse 2, etc. •— The 
Bamayajja gives a graphic description how Hanumat jumps (his long arms and 
the root tr being more than once mentioned) across the ocean. The Sanskrit 
quotation put in the mouth of Hanumat I have not been able to spot in 
the Nirnayasagara ed. in this context. : 

I. # 8*. 89-92: Hara Beceives Gang! on His Head. — Bamayaua, 
Balakanda, Sargas 42, 43 (verse 3f.); Mbh. Aranyaka., 108. 9f.; see also 
the remarks on I. *4*. 52 above. — Mbh. simply describes how Ganga was 
received by Hara; and there is no reference to her vanity as in the Bamayana. 

II. # 1 # . 27-30 : Primordial Egg (Visnupurana 1 2 ). — Visnupur&na, 
Wilson’s Translation (London 1864), Book I, chap. II, pp. 39-40; Mbh. Adi. 
(critical ed.) 1. 27f.; Matsyapurana, 2. 32ff.; Brahma purana (Anandasramaed. 
1895), 1. 40f. — This is described almost in every Parana. 

II. *2 # . 31-39: The Whole Universe in a Child’s Stomach (Aranya- 
parvan). — Mbh., Aranyakaparvan, 186. —• The details closely agree with 
a few common words even. According to our text, it is the Sage that calls 
the Boy; but in the Mbh. the Boy calls the Sage asking him to take shelter in 
his stomach (verses 88-9). The Mbh. says that Markandeya was in the 
stomach of that Boy only for varsdndm adhilcam iatarn (verse 3.10); but 
Recording to Haribhadra divvam vdsa-sahassam. The Boy is none other than 
Visnu-Krsna, as it is clear from the names like Srlvatsadharin, Pltavasa, 
Pupdarlkaksa etc. 

II. *8*. 40-41: Kes'ava in DevakI’s Womb. — * Bhagavata (Nirnaya* 
sagara ed.) 10. 7. 34-36; also the references on II. *2*. 31-39 above. — When 

1 The Sanskrit Text (verse No. 102) mentions Bharata also along with Yisnupnrana, 

2 The Sanskrit Text (verse 106) mentions Aranyapatha, a Sastra; hut I feel no doubt 
that Haribhadra is referring to a Par van of that name in the Mbh, 
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Yasoda was feeding Krsna, she happened to see the whole universe in his mouth 
which he opened while yawning. 

II. *4*. 42-50; Brahman and Kes'ava. • Compare Vayupurajaa, 
Adhya. 24; see also the references on I. *5*. 53-7. — A legend somewhat 
corresponding to Haribhadra’s version is found in the Vayu. Brahman once 
approached Narayana who was sleeping on the great serpent in the ocean and 
who had produced a dignified lotus out of his navel for his sport. They do not 
recognise each other, and each one claims that he is the Adikarta. First Vipiu 
enters the stomach of Brahman and sees the whole universe there, but could not 
reach the end even after one thousand years; so he comes out of his mouth. 
Then Brahman enters Vi§nu’s stomach and experiences the same. When Vi/snu 
closed the outlets of his body, Brahman assumed a subtle form, came out 
through the lotus stalk, and took his seat on the lotusi There is some jealousy 
between the two; but it is quieted on Brahman being admitted as the putra of 
Visnu (verses 57-53) born from bis navel-lotus. 

II. *5*. 51-61: The Mighty Bow or Drupaba. —Compare Mbh., Adi. 
(critical ed.) 174ff.—The Adi. describes the bow as dfdham, andyamyam 
(176. 9), devadattam (foot-note p. 716, No. 1809*), mrahanopapannam 
(178. 15). Is it that Haribhadra’s Mbh. text read 178. 13 as an adjective of 
kdrmuTcam in verse 15? Then alone the bow can be possessed of Nagas etc. 
According to the Mbh., Krsna and Bhima are present at the gathering but 
merely as spectators. Sisupala is humiliated, as noted by Haribhadra (Sasipalo 
being perhaps a misreading); but the passage concerned is found only is S 
(foot-note p. 725, No. 1828*) and not included in the critical text. 

II. *6*. 62-74: Hill-like Jatayu (Ramayana ).—Compare Ramayaqa,, 
Aranyakanda, 50-53.—The opposition of Jatayu when Ravapa carried Slta, 
their mutual fight, Jatayu wounded by the sword of Havana: all these events 
are described in the Aranyakanda. Further that dying Jatayu gives all the 
details to Rama, accompanied by Laksmana (Sarga 67 ), and dies in their 
presence. They perform the last rites (Sarga 68 ). According to Haribhadra, 
Slta blesses Jatayu that he would get wings after meeting Rama’s messenger; 
Hanumat, in his search for Slta, meets Jatayu who gives him all the details 
about her and who gets back his wings after meeting him; but I see no proper 
context for these in the present text of the Ramayana of Valmiki. 'Jatayu is, 
however, qualified in the Ramayana as parvata-grngdbhah (50. 2). The Mbh., 
Aranyaka. (critical ed.), 262-63, which gives this episode, describes Jatayu 
thus: Jajdyur giri-gocarah ( 262. 41), grdhram nikatam p<wvatopamam ( 263.15), 

III. *1*. 21-25: Rbnuka Revived to Life.-—M bh., Aranyakaparvan 
(critical ed.) 116.—That the trees respected her chastity is not specifically 
mentioned in the Mbh. The name of the king in the Mbh. is Citraratha 
and not A^vSpahrta as given by Haribhadra. 

III. *2*. 26: Constitution of JarIsamdha.— Mbh., Sabhaparvan 
(Madras 1932), Adhyayas 19 (verses 54-55), 20 (verses 1-7). His name is 
explained thus: Jarayd samdhito yasmdj Jmdsamdho bhavatvayam , 
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III. # 3*. 27-37: Sunda and Njsunda Destroyed by Tilottama. —Mbh., 
Adi. (critical ed,), 201-4.—Upasunda of the Mbh. is called Nisunda by 
Haribhadra; perhaps it is a contamination with Nikumbha, the name of the 
father of Sunda and Upasunda. According to Mbh., Tilottama was created by 
Vilvakarman, at the instruction of Pitamaha, by putting together all that was 
beautiful in the three worlds. She was like LaksmI, and her body was a 
veritable mine of jewels (203. 12-17 ). Haribhadra, however, says that she was 
created by taking bits from gods. 

III. *4*. 38-44: Hanumat Pieced Together. —Compare Ramaya^a, 
Kiisldndha-kaijda, 66. 8-28, also Uttara-., 35-36,—Hanumat’s life in his 
childhood is given in the Ramayaiia according to which it is Indra that wounded 
him, while he jumped at the Sun, on the left chin whereby he came to be known 
as Hanuman (66. 24). The instruction of the mother that he should eat red 
fruits, her lamentation, smashing of his body by the Sun’s kick, subsequent; 
piecing together of the same, and the substitution of the chin: all these events, 
though referred to by Haribhadra, are not mentioned in the Ramayana in the 
above contexts. 

III. *5*. 46-52: Hanumat Brings Wound-healing Medicine.-— 
Ramayana, Yuddha-kanda, Sarga 101, also Sarga 74 (especially verse 70) and 
Sarga 50.—The details noted by .Haribhadra are practically covered by the 
above contexts in the Ramayana. 

III. # 6 # . 53-86: Birth oe Mahasena. —Compare Mbh., Aranyaka- 
parvan (critical ed), 213-14 ; Brahmapurana, Adhya., 128. 7-23; Matsyapur&jja, 
chap. 158. 26f.; Vayupurapa, Chap. 72.—According to the Mbh., Svaha, the 

daughter of Daksa, satisfied the passion of Agni by assuming the forms of the 
six wives of Saptarsis (excepting Arundhatl, whose form she could not assume). 
She received the semen in hand; and with a desire that she should not be seen, 
she flew taking the form of a Garudi. The semen was dropped in a golden pot 
six times, and therein was born Mahasena with six heads etc. He is also called 
Rudra’s son, Rudra being identified with Agni (218. 27 f.) and Svaha with 
Uma (220. 9). According to the Brahma- and the Matsya-purana, Agni 
assumes the form of a parrot and approaches Sambhu and Uma. Agni drops 
semen in the Krttikas and Kartika was thus born. Haribhadra plainly says 
devti gahbh’iwaghdyarh vicimtamti, but the Sanskrit and Gujarati versions 
indicate that gods wanted from Siva and Uma a son who would destroy 
Tarakasura. Something like the legend which Haribhadra has in view is found 
in the Vayupurana. The text of Yayupurana admits a sad confusion of various 
myths about Mahasena, but it clearly says that Indra did not want any issue to 
be born from Samkara and Uma; so he sent Agni to them. 1 The. concluding 
details are slightly different. Seeing that the semen had fallen out of her body, 

Uma forced Agni to hold it in his stomach; he later sought the help of Ganga 
who delivered in a Himalayan valley; and a mighty son was born. 

1 The relevant lines run thus: epdfaq1 IS 

if h ii 
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III, # 7 # . 87-88: Sun and Moon Eorrpwn w r? rn„’, tx , 

Xdl /critical G rl n? i « m. -^olipsed by Rahus Head.—M bh., 

w™ o'- , ® d *'’ 17 * 4 ~ 8 -—The corresponding story in the Mbh runs tw 

The Sun and Moon reported to Vi w « that Rahu, under the guise oi ™„ d “ 

just drinking nectar churned from the ocean. Visnu immediatelv v l j 
which beo-an eclinsino- tTi« <3™ -\/r : • “mediately cut his head 

ttt #Q# of S Ji d Moon Wlth enmi V towards them. 

III. 8 . 89-91: Visiyu Covers the Universe by Three Steps MM 

"^1!“ *>> P- 1086, App. I, extract No “ifes 66-1^ ’ 
_ xix. y d y2: Hanumat Carries the Drotca MnmTnnrv a 

lo SargL M aTrl" a) " ya ■ Yuddhak5 ^a, Sarga 101 . SO-46, see 

III. *10*. 96-7: The Earth Lifted by Varaha —Mbh 
par™ (crhical ed ) W 11; also Brah.apurtoa, chap. 213 . Tu. 

meagre to indicate the source™ ^ M ‘ ?i FLiNT —l ! ]—The details are too 

«uotat.on can be tracedI only with the aid of the Verse /dex 7 mL [ ' ] 

Text) Mbh 3d- / 4 '-/Tj f BiK1 ( B1 »rata, according to the Sanskrit 

d£o We'offo d'aT48 6 ’ f I4S - 152 ;- T ^ edition describes the 

in a;# T d : 148, 6 5 but more detailed descriptions of it are found 

m different recensions of the Mbh.: see Idi /critical cd \ „ ZZ ° lnd 

91-92 TTfiT*i*KK Q ri»*n J « a i -i 1 V critical ed,p* 942,, passage Nos. 

yZ ' Ma ™adra s details are more than covered by them. 

(especiallyverses sS,'62™^“!f Y»<Mhakanda, 60 

(critical S), 7oi. 10; mTs" foaT-lo™ 00EAI, - Mbh - ^nyakaparvan 

IV. *6 # . 28—29 : Gaxga Drunk rv T*wvtt t>- ~ nit 
34-38 —Thp O v»of • j r Z Jahnu.—R amayana, Balakanda, 43. 

* exact period o£ oho thousand n ntori 1 -*™. tlx i * • 

mentioned in this context by the Rama. ’ y ari ^ adra » 18 not 

IV# # 7 # „ 81 - 87 : The Mighty Gartttva i/fki at / ♦»• 7 
14-32 Thpcjp l- u • * Mbh 9 Adi# (critical ed®)^ 

14 32. - -these chapters practically cover all the details noted by Haribhadra 

t~ e a4°7 2 TofT r ta . rf ^ difference; The Mbh. notes only' 

»cnS Le rnol Cgg X h ‘ f. ^ . f ila 

„ „ . 0 . . impatiently opened first and which produced 

‘ZD S r°f d !(’ 14 13 the m0ther ’ aooordi “S *o Mbh., that telkGaruda 
he wheieabonts of the nectar and that asks him to eat Ni ? adas( 24 . 2 ); but 

Thirdiy“ S the Mbh.° does not MMeT’the'd w"’ vT inS , U ™ tio " s - 

(m&TF kqaHS Partkl ‘° Gar ”' aaIm ° st & “ ‘ he Mbt 

IV. w 8-'". 88: Govardhana Mountain Lifted by Kesha — 
puiana, °i a p. 188. 14 f.; Bhagavata (Nimayasagara ed .), X. 25, 19. 

vana V, n[‘,! if/' Mo ^ KErs Bso ^ht Mountains for the Setu. - Rama- 
yana^ Yuddliakanda ? 22 (especially verses 50-60), 



The Sanskrit Text does not include this legend 
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IV. *10*. 91-93: Hanumat Roots out Tries in the Park 1 . — Rama- 
yaiaa, Sundarakapda, 41 (especially verses 10-21). 

V. *1*. 11: BhTma and Hanumat Generated by Wind. — Mbh., Adi. 
(critical ed.), 57. 97, 61. 84; Ram ay ana, Kiskindhakanda, 66. 8-20. — Accor¬ 
ding to Rama. Hanumat’s mother is called Anjana and not Nila 2 . Or is it that 
Haribhadra is paraphrasing anjana by nila ? 

V. *2*. 12-18: Birth op Vyasa. — Mbh., Adi. (critical ed.), 57. 
55-74; 99-100; also the additional passage No. 37 on p. 895. — According 
to the Mbh., Vidura is born from a maid servant (100. 23 ) 3 , and there is no 
reference to any curse on the three by Vyasa. 

V. *3*. 23: KuntI’s Son by the Sun. — Mbh., Adi., 57-82; see also 
the references and remarks on I. *o # . 58-84, para iv. 

'_ V. *4*. 25-31: Voluptuous Agni. — [?]. — According to the Mbh., 

Aranyaka (critical ed.), 213, Agni was passionate for the wives of Saptar§is; 
and with his mind upset with passion, he ran to the forest. It is Svaha, 
the daughter of Daks a, that satisfied his passion. 

V. *5*. 33-37: i) Indra’s Misbehaviour with Ahalya, and ii) His Son 
prom KuntI. — i) Ramayana, Balakanda, 48. 15-28; Mbh., Anu^asana 
(Bombay ed.) 41, 21; also Brahmapurana Adhya. 87. ii) Mbh., Adi. (critical 
ed.) 57. 97. — According to Rama., Indra misbehaves with Ahalya, the wife 
of Gautama who curses him to lose his testicles. According to the Mbh., he has 
thousands of pores on his body as a result of the curse; and they were afterwards 
changed to eyes. According to the Dhu., he was handed over to passionate 
pupils, but I do not find any such, details in the above contests. The Brahma* 
puraria, however, tells us that Indra became a cat, but was cursed by Gautama 
to have thousand pores ( sahasra-bhagavcm ) on his body. When he prayed for 
mercy, he was blessed to be Sahasraksa. 

V. *6*. 59: See above I. *2*. 39-40. — The natural inference is that 
there could be a pretty long tail of a mouse. 

V. *7*. 60-63; The Long Tail op Hanumat (Ramayana ).—Ramaya&a, 
Sundarakanda, 53 (verses 5-8), 54. 

V. *8*. 64-69 : i) Gandhabivara Changed into Kubabaka ; ii) Nahu?a 4 

-—— T~‘“*——*—*—*“‘“* , ***-^*“*‘**~-‘ > ' - ■■■■—■—. —— ——-———■ --* — — — »—■—■*- —*■—. - ..... ■« . ... i iTfi m .|- I'i 

' ' ' ' . • • k. . | • ' • 

1 Mere Haribhadra quotes a rhyming couplet (No, 92) in Prakrit which he calls 
Khaifidao. Though I could spot the necessary context, I do not find these lines ip 
the Paiimacariya, 53, 78 f* 

2 The Sanskrit and Gujarati Texts have Anjana for Nila in this context, see verse 
No, 338 and p. 82,1, 1. 

3 Harisena gives, in his Brhafc Kathakoia, 83, a story corresponding to Haribhadra 8 ® 
story* Therein ^amtana, or ^amtaptij has three sons, Oitra* Vicitra and Citranga^ 

, who leave behind three widows, Balika ( Ambalika ) from whofth 

'Vyasa generates Dhftara^tra, Panda ■ahd'Tidura respectively*' Haribhadra’s phrase -; 
bhaujjaya vi presumes such a story; see also story No. 96 from the same. 

4 The Sanskrit text gives the name Nahusa, verse 385; but the Gujarati one Naghu$a t • 
p. 64, Is it that Jdra so is a wrong improvement on the original %ahuBO% 
misread as n® hu so ? 
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Becomes a Boa »i) [ ?•]; ii) Mbh,, Aranyakaparvan (critical ed.), 175—178, 
also App. I, passages 19-20, pp. 1065f.—i) It is not clear whether Gaihdhari- 

vara refers to Dhrtarastra; ii) The Mbh. text has undoubtedly grown, and the 
-present text shows more than seven questions. 

As distinguished from the above legends, the sources of which we have 
tried to trace, there are some casual references in the Dhu. (I. 62-4; Y. 114-18) 

to Puranie personalities and events. Some of them are mere names; so some 
additional information may be noted here from second-hand sources. 1 

Haribhadra expresses (once through the mouth of Indra) that 
Mahavlra alone is an exception; and that all other so-called great personalities 
have been victims of cupidity and womanly temptations (I. 64-4), or of 
passions in general ( Y. iii): Gautama had a wife Ahalya by name; at times, 
whenever taken as identical with Dlrghatamas, he is painted to be quite 

voluptuous.—Vasistha had for his wives Urja, Arundhati etc.; and he had one 
hundred sons.—Para^ara, unmindful of place and time, fell in passionate love with 

Satyavatl, the fisher-girl.—Jamadagni demanded, from king Reiiu, Renuka in 
marriage; he had five sons from her; but he was a terribly suspicious husband.— 

Kaiyapa had more than a dozen wives and a pretty large number of sons.— 
Agastya once realized that his ancestors could not be rescued without his 
begetting a son. Then he formed a girl out of the most graceful parts of 
different animals and passed her secretly into the palace of the king of Vidarbha. 
When the child grew up, he demanded her in marriage,- somehow the king 

consented; and she became his wife Lopamudra. To satisfy his wife, who had 
grown up in palace, he begged wealth from different kings.-“Indra selected 

IndranI to be his wife because of her voluptuous attractions; he employed 
celestial nymphs to excite the passions of holy men; he is called parastrl- 
kamarcdrin, a habitual adulterer; he tried to seduce Ruci, wife of Devagarman; 
and his endevour to seduce Ahalya, wife of the sage Gautama, is w r eH- 
known.—Hara’s attachment for Urna, who occupies half : of his body, is often 
mentioned in the Purana.—Visnu has his wife in LaksmI; and in his incarnation 
■of Krsna, he had 16000 wives, apart from his sports with Gopls to whom he is 
so much attached (V. 112-13).—Candra has twenty-seven wives, of whom 
Rohinx is the most favourite. He carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, 
from whom he had a son Budha by name.—Vayu generated Blurna from KuntI 
and Hanumat from Anjana, The hundred daughters of Kudanabha would not 

comply with his licentious desires, so he made them crooked in physique; and 
thus their city came to be called Kanya-kubja.—Yama-Dharma had several wives 
as Hemalata etc. Dharma, one of the Prajapatis, had married thirteen ( or ten) 

of the daughters of Daksa, and had a numerous progeny. He generated 
Yudhisthira from KuntI. 

1 The following works are mainly used: A Classical Dictionary of India by J. Garret 
(Madras 1871) audits Supplement (Madras 1873); A Classical Dictionary of Hindu 

Mythology etc, by J. Dowson (London 1879); Yedic Mythology by A. A. Macdonell 
, • (Strassburg 1897); Epic Mythology by E. W. Hopkins (Strassburg 1915); Index to 

the Hames in the Maiiabharata ..etc, by S* Sorensen (London 1904-25 ) : ; Bharatava- 
rflya-caritrakosa by Chitrava (Poona 1932). 
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In conclusion, Haribhadra refers to a series of legends, particularly-the 
births of Puranie personages ( Y. 114-18 ), and summarily denounces them as 
unnatural and unworthy of any credence. Some of them, viz., the births of 
Brahman (I. 58-7), Tilottama (I. 58-84 ; III. 27-37), Drona (I. 60-61), 
Sa$mukha (III. 53-86), and of Svedakundalin and Nara, i. e., Raktakundalin 
(I. 58-84) are already referred to in the earlier discussion; and we have 
noted the relevant sources above. Some particulars about the rest may be 
added here: There is a legend that (Pavana-1) Ganapati originated from the 
scurf of Parvatl’s body.—Urvasi was so named, because she was born from the 
thigh.—Nalakubara and Manigrlva were excessively drunk and sporting in 
a nude condition in the river Ganges. When Narada came there, the ladies 
■clothed themselves; but these two remained naked. Narada. was offended, and 
cursed them to become trees for one hundred years. They were relieved by the 
contact of Krsna who pulled the mortar, to which he was tied by his mother, 
through the interspace between the pair of Arjuna trees in which they were 
transformed.—Vasudeva and Devaki were in the prison of Kamsa, and it is 
there that Pevaki conceived Balarama. But in the seventh month, through the 
mediation of Maya, the embryo was transferred to the body of Robin! who was 
staying at Gokula. This Balarama of the Yadava race is considered to be an 
ttms'a of Se§a.—Parvatl is the daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 


The success of Haribhadra’s performance depends primarily, if not 
entirely, on the intellectual integrity and fidelity with which he has presented 
the Puranie legends that are being satirised. We can start prima facie that he 
•would not dare to change the popular, mythological stories, at least their 
fundamentals, current in his locality and at his time; for, if he were to do so, he 
would be cutting the very ground under his feet, and his work would fall in the 
estimation- of his contemporaries to whose gathering it has been already narrated 
at Gitrakuta ( V. 123). • ■ 


On the whole, we have been fairly successful in tracing the counter* 
parts of the legends, quoted by Haribhadra, to their sources available today. 
Haribhadra is not actually quoting in the very words of the original, but he 
is rewriting the legends in his words and mostly from memory. Naturally we 
will have to make ample concession for omissions and minor variations in 
expression and presentation. In some cases, Haribhadra’s legends, when 
studied in comparison with those in the present-day texts, show differences in 
details. Their significance depends upon their position in the story and on their 
relative bearing for the purpose of denunciation. 'Some divergences are of minor 
significance: for instance, the names of the parents of Drona (I. # 6 # ); whether 
the Sage called the Boy or vice versa ( II. # 2 # ) ; whether Renuka’s chastity was 
respected by plants (III.■*].*); whether Upasunda oir Nisunda is the name 
(III. *3*); whether Vinata laid two eggs or three (IV. # 7 # ); whether 
Yudhi§thira asked the boa seven questions or more (V, *8 # ); etc. Such 
differences do not affect the chief idea that is selected as the target for the 

satirical shaft. There are other differences of major significance; for instance, 

5 7 '■ .7 . ■ ' : .V" v 7 , 




whether, according to the Puranic legend, Kicakas were accommodated in and 
born from bamboo-hollows (I. # S # ); whether the lotus was caught stuck at 
Vi§$u’s navel (I, *5*); whether Kar^a was bom through the ear (I. *6*); 
whether Drupada’s bow is described in the epic to contain Nagas etc. (II. # 5 # ) * 
whether Hanumat climbed the mountain-like Jatayu (II, # 6 # ); etc. If these 
events .have no basis in, the Puranic stories, the very edge of Haribhadra’s 
criticism is blunted; and his denunciation of Puranic legends becomes 



■ - Before we raise the question, whether Haribhadra has really taken 

liberty with some of the legends, we have to remember that our epics and 
Puranas have not come down to us exactly in the same form in which they 
were current at the time of Haribhadra. Their texts have been subjected to so 
many vicissitudes in different localities and for centuries together that the 
authenticity of every episode, nay of every passage, is to be judged on its 
own merits. This is fully demonstrated by the critical edition. of tha 
Mahabharata. The condition of the text-tradition of the Puranas is much worse. 
They present such an indiscriminate fusion of text-tradition and such a 
bewildering medley of myths that the wits of a text-critic would be completely 
stunned. Very good results have been achieved by the study of Mbh. Mss.; 
and the late lamented Dr. V. S. Sukthankar has brilliantly sketched the pros and 
eons of the text-variation in the Mbh. in his following observations 1 : £< All the 
difficulties in the explanation of this phenomenal variation vanish, however, as 
soon as we assume that the epic was handed down from bard to bard originally 
by word of mouth, as is clearly implied by tradition. That would explain, 
without any strain or violence, the existence of the mass of variants, of differences 
in sequence and of additions and omissions. If the text has been preserved, for 
any considerable period of time, only in memory and handed down by word of 
mouth, those are just the changes that could not possibly be avoided. It is 
evident that no great care would be lavished on the text by these custodians of 
the tradition to guard it against corruption and elaboration, or against arbitrary 
emendation and normalization: to reproduce the received text, which was not 
guarded by canonical authority or religious sanction, with any degree of precision 
would be neither attempted by the bards nor required of them. Whenever and 
wherever the text was then written down—and it was probably written down 
independently in different epochs and under different circumstances—these 
transmissions by word of mouth must have contaminated the written text and 
innumerable variations in it. The assumption of some such complicated 
derangement, beyond the normal vicissitudes of transmission, is necessary to 
account for the abnormal discrepancies and strange vagaries of the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition. In other words, we are compelled to assume that even, 
in its early phases the Mahabharata textual tradition must have been not uniform 
and simple, but multiple and polygenous,’ 1 In another context Dr. V. S, 
Sukthankar has observed thus with regard to citations; and what is true about 


1 The Adiparvan, Poona 1933, Prolegomena, p. 79, 
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them nearly holds good with regard to legends and their contents 1 : “Then in the 
case of citations we must allow for failures of memory, and the quotation was 
never compared with the original. Moreover we must never forget that probably 
from time immemorial there have existed local versions of the Mahabh&rata, 
The citations made even by very old writers were from these local versions. A 
citation by a writer of the eighth century - or even the sixth century proves 
nothing for the Ur-Mahabharata, that ideal but impossible desideratum; though 
the citation is far older than our manuscripts, it is evidence only for the text of 
the local Mababbarata in the eighth, respectively in the sixth century, not¬ 
withstanding that the differences between the various recensions and versions of 
the Mahabharata must diminish as we go back further and further.” 

No doubt there must have been Mss. of the epics and Puraijas 
(III. 53) in the days of Haribhadra, but generally the narratives were heard 
from the mouth of rhapsodists. That they were handed down by word of 
mouth, as suggested by Sukthankar, is to a very great extent confirmed by the 
fact that, whenever Haribhadra appeals to the authority of Purajjas etc., he 
uses almost uniformly terms like suvval, suam, etc. (I. 35, 41; II. 27, 31, 61; 
III. 27, 38, 53, 65, 93; IV. 19, 27; V. 11, 33, 37, 60, 64, 112, 114; etc.). It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that some discrepancies in the details, whether minor 
or major, might go back to the traditional narration which was recited round 
about Citrakuta at the time of Haribhadra; and we can hardly hope to trace the 
same necessarily in the present-day texts. It is equally possible, in some cases 
where Haribhadra’s statements show deviation from the sources, that he is 
criticising the legends which passed as such according to the tradition from 
which he got them. One cannot be dogmatic on one or the other explanation, 
because the sources, so far tapped, are comparatively limited. Further, when 
legends are quoted from memory, contamination, confusion and variation in details 
are inevitable. The very fact that most of the legends or their nearest counter¬ 
parts we have been able to trace to their sources clearly indicates that 
Haribhadra did not want to put forth imaginary legends and then to condemn 
them. Though it is quite plain, it may be noted that the sources recorded by 
ns do not indicate that all those works are necessarily older than Haribhadra, 
but it only means that those legends belong to a period earlier than that of 
Haribhadra. He mentions only three works by name s Bharata, Ramayana and 
Visnupurana; and all other sources are our suggestions. 

At times there is no agreement even among the Puranic legends. For 
instance, according to one version, Agni was sent by gods to Siva and Uma for 
a mighty son who can destroy Tarakasura; while, according to another version, 
though less popular, he was sent by Indra to prevent Uma from conceiving a 
child. Haribhadra narrates clearly the latter version, though the Sanskrit and 
Gujarati versions of the Dhu. read there, wrongly of course, the popular 
legend. The legend given by Haribhadra has its place in the present-day 
Vayupurana, as noted above. It is interesting to note that, in some cases 


1 Prolegomena p. 39, 
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(I.'*5*; II. *5*; IV. *3*), the details of the legends are more specifically traced 
in the additional passages recorded in the foot-notes and Appendix of the critical 
edition of the Mbh. That only means, the recension of the Mbh. which 
reached Haribhadra’s ears was more inflated than our critical text which is 
constituted according to well-established and judiciously evolved canons of text 
criticism based on the available Mss. 

Some of the legends quoted by Haribhadra appear to have been 
pieced together from different sources, even with mutual contamination (I. *6 # ; 
III. *3* ). It is creditable to Haribhadra that the number of such cases is quite 
small. This is inevitable in those days when one had to depend mainly on 
memory, which was a storehouse of all traditional lore, and not on books, 
as we do today. 

Among the legends, the sources of which Haribhadra has clearly 
mentioned, some are found in the present-day texts with substantial agreement 
in details (I. *7 # ; II. # 1 # , # 2*; III. # 9 # V. # 7*); but in three eases (I. 

*6*; II. *6*), though the sources are given as Bharata and Ramayana, we do 
not find any passages in the present-day texts to support Haribhadra. That 
was born from Kunti’s ear is a common story, quite popular even to this 
day, though not found in the Mbh.; and it is not surprising, if it was current in 
the days of Haribhadra too. First, karna means the ear, and popular 
etymology would certainly weave out such a story; secondly, there is as well a 
psychological motive, namely, by Kama’s birth through the ear Kunti’s virginity 
remains intact, his generation by Surya being after all miraculous, nay super¬ 
natural. Though Mbh. makes no mention of such a legend, I think, the 
birth of Kicakas from kicakcos or bamboo-hollows is similarly based on popular 
etymology; such a legend might have been current in the days of Haribhadra; 
and it is quite in tune with a host of legends in the epics and Puranas with 
which the ‘miraculous germination of the semen into human beings’ is a regular 
* apparatus for the generation of the great men of the past about whose birth 
nothing exciting was spee ; ally known to the chronicler’. Coming to the episode 
of Jatayu, the epics do mention the mountain-like shape of Jatayu; and thereby 
Haribhadra’s purpose is served. But the details of the story cannot be fitted in 
the present mould of Valmiki’s Ramayana. Haribhadra is quoting a Sanskrit 
verse 1 in that context; and it would indicate that he has some definite source 
before him. . 

t ..... 

My observations on the sources of Haribhadra’s legends, I am quite 
aware, are tentative; and I hope that those scholars, who have better library 
facilities at their disposal and who have a closer study of the Puranas, would try 
to shed more light on this topic. 

■ 5. Sanskrit and Gujarati DHurtakhyanas 

The Sanskrit version of the Dhurtakhyana, included in this edition, 
1 The Sanskrit and Gujarati Versions do not give this quotation, .' 
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is extracted from the Tattvakaumudi 1 which is a Vivarana or Vrfcti by Sangha- 
tilaka on the Samyaktvasaptatika 2 , attributed to Haribhadra 3 himself. The 
pras'asti of the Yrtti 4 gives a good bit of information about Sahghatilaka and bis 
predecessors in the ascetic line. It opens with the glorification of Candragaccha 
to which belonged the following teachers: Vardhamana, Jinelvara, Abhayadeva I 
( rang an TKwdngl-mahdvrUi-Stambhcma-Pdr^vandtha-jinardt-murti-praJcdsaikahrt 
the author of the commentaries on the nine Angas, [ who became a Suri in 
Samvat 1088 or 1031 A. D. ] ) 5 , Jinavallabha, Jinasekhara, Padmacandra, Vijaya- 
candra, Abhayadeva II (from whom started the Rudrapalliya-gaccah) Deva- 
bhadra, Prabhananda, Sricandra & Vimalacandra, Griina,3ekhara and lastly 
Sahghatilaka, the author of Taltvakaumudf. Sanghatilaka had his vidyd-guru 
in Jinaprabha 5 whose erudition had pleased, Sahi Mahammada at Jlhillf. He 
composed the Yrtti at the request of Devendra who was an anuja of Somatilaka, 
an eminent pupil of Sanghatilaka himself. It was composed at Sarasvata— 
pattana (Patajja?) [and finished] during Dlpotsava (i. e., October-November)' 
in the year 1422 ( Mmad-Vikrama-vatsare dvi naycm&mbhodhi-hsapdhrtprame) 
of the Vikrama era, i. e.,-57 = 1365 a. d. 

This Sanskrit Dhurtakhyana is neither a Chaya nor a literal and 
studious metrical rendering or paraphrase of the Prakrit original, though it is 
solely based on it. Sanghatilaka, there is not the least doubt, has the Prakrit 
text of Haribhadra before him; he is trying to present its contents, in simple 
Sanskrit verses, with sufficient closeness and strictly adhering to the same 

1 This is published by the Devaehandra Lalabhai Jaina Pustakoddlmra Pund, Ho. 35, 
Bombay 1916. This copy reached my hands rather late, so some details I have 
noted in the foot-notes. 

This Sk. Dhurtakhyana forms a part of the commentary on verse Ho. 12 "which runs 
thus: f i cfbr n ii. The story 

is introduced with this remark: tRTT'tfRSfT'WrTt 

— UU fe f etc. At the close there are 28 verses more than what is printed 
here; they have nothing to do with Dhu, proper. They tell us that Vaiiramana, by 
hearing all this from Susthita, developed firm. Samyaktva. He accepted, the vows 
of a householder. His wife also accepted ralna-traya-dharma. Even when his 
■wife was troubled by a Vyantari, Yaisramana’s faith in Jina was unshaken. In 
due course he attained liberation. The concluding portion runs thus: 

yf? Rfor ur I url^r trA* 

gf^Rph Wi II [=#] This edition, 

of the commentary does not give any chapter headings or endings. Sahghatilaka 
does 1 not appear to have mentioned either Haribhadra or the name of the work, 
Dhurtakhyana, 

Jaina Grantharali, p. 1 

Peterson: Reports I, pp. 92-4.;; ; Reports 1II 3 ’..Index of Authors s p# 124 j also the 
'PraiastilAtKe-^^^ 

P©terson':Reports'DT 3 p;';lTi;^:::;-. 

Peterson s. Reports IT S . Index of tlioirsi;-pip*■ 

This king is apparently Muhammad Tughluq (1325-1351 a* d.) of Delhi,' For a 
detailed biography of Jinaprabhas.urii.^.Bee/th.elntro* by Nahta to the Vidhimarga- 
prapa, ed, Jinayijayfrji, Bombay 1941, 
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sequence of narration; and lie attempts to include most of the ideas from’ 
the original, at times in identical expressions (Pk. I. 76, Sk. 66 etc.). He is 
more after narrating the story with as few secondary details as possible. 
Whenever there are lengthy descriptions in the Prakrit text, he either sum¬ 
marises them or adds his own with a bit of independence. It may be that even 
metrical exigencies have frustrated his attempts to be more close and literal in 
his rendering. Sometimes he expresses the original with remarkable compact¬ 
ness (verses 82, 103, etc.) and in a few cases with elegance and beauty 
(125, etc.). He shows that he is fairly acquainted with the details of Puranic 
mythology: the proper names are freely substituted by other synonyms 
(Svamin = Skancla, Mahasena = Sanmukha, etc.); once an additional source, 
Bharata (102) is rightly added; and sometimes are added supplementary 
details, such as, the names Dhumorna and Nahusa (verses 351, 385) and 
the birth of Kartikeya for the destruction of Tarakasura (204 f.). Sometimes 
his references to the sources are not quite to the point (169 ) and in one place 
(106 ) it is a bit obscure. 

Perhaps a verse between Nos. 86 1 2 and 87 is missing. Possibly in his 
zeal of summarising the story, Sahghatilaka skips over certain portions of 
the Prakrit text, viz., I. 30-4, V. 115 f. The contents of some verses, for 
instance, III. 83, V. 80, are not fully covered: the latter, it may be noted 
presents some difficulties of interpretation. The legend of Varaha lifting 
the earth (III. # 1Q*) is missed by him, somewhere between verses 236-38. 
As to the quotations in the original, it appears that the author wants to present 
his text purely in Sanskrit: some of the Prakrit quotations (II. 50, III. 67) 
are nicely rendered into Sanskrit (125, 215) ; some of those in Sanskrit are duly 
reproduced; but it is difficult to say why some (II. 73, IV. 92, V. 4, 5, 103) 
are skipped over without any trace. 

More than once Sahghatilaka not only shows difference in ideas 
but also adds new ideas, when compared with the Prakrit original (see for 
instance: Nos. 21c?, 23 d, 1595,161c?, 199c?, 2045,239c?, 242c?, 243c?, 316«5, 409c?, 
416c?, etc-). Some of these are apt similes, quite creditable to any poet. 

There are many places where one can easily take exception to Sangha- 
tilaka’s rendering of the original: lha$iya~celam (I. 60) = dusita-vdsmam ( 52); 
seam (I. 74) = s'esam (64); Sea-kumdalinama? (I. 75) = Sitahjndcdi-ndmcc (65); 
r<tcmiiw}cc Jinavarimdam (II. 24) = nrpatim natvd (99 } 3 * * * ; phuttam du-bhaga- 
jdyam (II. 29 ) = trividhatam agamat (104); etc. His statement, that the 
progeny of Garni and Samkara was required for destroying Taraka (203-4), 

1 On comparing with the ed. of the commentary, I find an additional Terse which 

runs thus: ^ 1 11 ] II. 

2 The Gujarati test roads S'vetakuy.daE ncimi, 

3 In this particular case, as required by the context, Sangliatilaka appears to have 

• had before him a reading like yiamiuqia ^aravarimdam, because Jina is not at all 

/ Introduced in the earlier part of the story. The presiding deity is a Yakfa. The 

Gujarati text also says; r&jme pratjaffit, - 
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though quite in agreement, with a Purapic tradition, is contradictory to the 
explicit statement of Haribhadra (III. 55) who follows a slightly different 
tradition 5 - 

On account of its being a part of the commentary, the opening and 
concluding portions of the Sanskrit Dhurtakhyana do not give it an appearance of 
a self-sufficient unit. More than once, it comes to our help in clearly under* 
standing the Prakrit text of Haribhadra®. 

The Dhurtakhyana in Old-Gujaratl, included in this edition, mentions 
at its close that it was written ( Usitam ) or copied by Pt. Laksmlkirti, the 
pupil of Ratnasundaragani of the Jinamanikya-sakha of the Kbaratara-gaccha 
at TJdaipura in Sam vat 1758 (-57 = 1701 A. D.), Kartika Sukla, 12, Saturday, 
The word Usitam should ordinarily mean ‘ copied so this proof is not enough 
to infer that Laksmlkirti is the author of this Gujarati work. In fact, we do not 
know the name of its author; and all that we can say about him is this much; 
he flourished earlier than 1701 A. D. ; he had realised that the Dhurtakhyana 
was an effective attack against the Puranic religion and the Purapas; and 
he wrote the tales, from the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra, in the lolca-bhdsa, that 
they might be intelligible to laymen ( bcildvaltodha-rupah kathah .). ~ 

The author’s primary aim is to narrate the stories included by 
Haribhadra in his Dhu, He closely follows the Prakrit text, and mainly 
concentrates his attention on narrating the stories, ignoring the mosaic descrip¬ 
tions of Haribhadra and spicy similes of Sanghatilaka. At times his rendering 
is quite literal. To make the narration effective, he amplifies the original 
by additional remarks (p. 49, 11. 19, 22-3; p. 60,11. 5-6; p. 64, 11. 21-23; etc.), 
Some verses in the Prakrit (III. 83, V. 80) are not duly covered, and some 
details (V, 115 f.) are disposed off summarily. Partly agreeing with Sangha- 
tilaka, some quotations are not included (II. 73, IV. 92, V. 4, 5, 18, 103). 
Somehow I. 87*1 is quoted with some different readings. 

There is not the least doubt that the author is mainly following the 
Prakrit text: his Gujarati rendering, as a rule and throughout the work, agrees 
more with Prakrit original than with the Sanskrit version of Sanghatilaka I 
two quotations (II. 50, III. 67) which are rendered into Sanskrit by Sangha- 
tilaba, are quoted in Prakrit, as in the original, by our author ( pp. 54, 57); and 
one legend. III. *10*, omitted by the Sk. text, is duly given by him (p. 58), 
Though the Prakrit text is mainly and closely followed, there is sufficient proof 
to indicate that he lias consulted the, Sanskrit text of Sanghatilaka. Many 
points and remarks, which are not found in the Prakrit but are present In. 
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1 See III. *6* ■-/ 

2 In continuation of what my friend.' Dr* A* M,-..- : 'Ghatnge has said (New'Indian/ 

- Antiquary* 1,5, August 1938}, I might;;’.'record here" that Sanghatilaka uses "thn 

form mutkolapya (334, 394), gerundive from the root muihalap ; audit stands 
V/ ; > /.;;^ flxa^ving: tstkejoc ; , : |.eave^ (V, 9), and once for pucchium, ‘having 

taken permission 5 (V. 7 4 ) in the original Prakrit. 





the Sanskrit text, are seen in this Gujarati version. At I. 35 Haribhadra has 
Bharahe pur cine a; Sanghatilaka has in the corresponding passage (29) 
S'n-Rdmdyaryob-Bhdrate; and the Guja. text has Bhdrata Rdmclyanadika-graniAe 
(p. 50, 1. 24). This is perhaps the only reference, in the first twq chapters, 
indicating explicitly the influence of the Sk. text. From the third chap, 
onwards we see more of this influence, and even some phrases here and there 
remind us of the Sk. text: Pk. dhdmvdya-pisdena (III. 1), Sk. clhatuvadddyair 
vyascmaih (150), Guj. dhatuvcidadika vyasanai (p. 55); Pk. no specific number, 
Sk. stendh panca satlmitdh (159), Guj. pd/ihca sct'i caura (p. 56); etc 1 . Then in 
describing the origin of Skanda (p. 57) to destroy Tarakasura, the Gujarati 
version closely follows the Sk. text, so also in supplying the names of Dhumoma 
Nahusa, etc. Thus the writer of the Guj. Dhurtakhyana has used Sangha- 
tilaka’s work here and there. 

The author claims that these stories are being written in loha-hhdsd 
which means the popular language (current, say roughly, in Northern Gujarata, 
sometime before 1701 a. d.) as distinguished from the literary languages like 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and even Apabhrarnsa. The author, it is clear, is well-versed 
in Pakrit and Sanskrit; and inevitably the large sprinkling of Sanskrit words, 
seen in these stories, is due more to the author’s command over Sk. vocabulary 
than to the actual usage of the contemporary loJca-bhdsd. This inference is quite 
natural when we look at the percentage of pure Sanskrit words in any modern 
Indian language as used by a Sastrin, or even an educated man, and an 
illiterate villager. Loan words are an unsafe evidence in understanding the 
essential grammatie structure of any lolca-bhdsd, because they can be easily grafted 
anywhere; and it is all the more true in the case of religious books whose topics 
were usually described in Sanskrit terms. So the loha-hhdsd, or Old-Gujarati, 
in which our author wrote could not have contained so many Sk. words; and we 
should ■ study • its nature' by taking into account declensional forms, verbal 
formations, particles etc. An exhaustive study of the language cannot be 
attempted here; but I would simply note a few formations which are interesting 
to a student of Apabhrarnsa and post-Apabhrarnsa stages especially in Rajasthana 
and Gujarata. Nominal forms : joy ana , thdma ! a place’, tarasl ‘ thirst ’, pdyaka 
‘-a foot-soldier’, be striu,-bhojdio (Pk. bhdiljjdyd), mdehinl 'a fisher woman’, 
raid phala c red fruits’.. Pronominal forms: turn, mujha, hum (also hume) etc. 
Particles: jima, piya 1 also, but ’, v. 1. pani (p. 50, 1. 11, foot-note 13), ma, hsthm, 
hefhi, v, l., hethum, - Verbal forms: upand, kalian, chai, joum, jovai, dajhato, 
paithum, paisum, par am, paranai, biha , bhdgo, muo , mokalajyo, logo, sakai^ 
humto, etc 8 , _ .. . . 
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1 Compare Sanskrit verses 231, 236, 262 with the corresponding Gujarati portions. 

2 It is interesting to compare these forms with those recorded in the Index of A Study 

... ... - of the Gujarati Language By T. N. Dave, London 1935.- The pros© commentary 

in Old Gujarati (on the Upadesamala) on which Dr. Dave’s study is based is called 
. Balavabodha; and it may be noted that the Gujarati version of the Dhu. also bears 

the same name. 
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The above illustrations are picked up at random, and there is no 
-pretension to an exhaustive study. Apart from the large number of Sanskrit 
loan words, this loha-bhasa, shows many words used in Prakrits; and some of the 
particles are the same as those in Apabhramsa. The pronouns and verbal 
formations of the Apabh,- stage have undergone a great deal of change 
which is natural and unavoidable in the evolution of spoken languages. Some 
changes are just a matter, of shifting pronunciation: Jcahau>kahau, dajjharhto 
>dajhato, mohhalijjaii>mohalajyo, sahhm>sakai, etc. Rajasthani and Gujarati 
are more lucky than any other modern Indian language because of their rich 
heritage of earlier stages of the language; and a careful study of the texts, 
from century to century, would certainly demonstrate the evolution of these 
languages through Prakrit, Apabhramsa and post-Apabh. stages of the Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 


The Sanskrit and Gujarati Dhurtakhyanas cannot be judged as original 
contributions like their Prakrit counterpart; they definitely indicate, however, 
that the performance of Haribhadra did appeal to subsequent generations ; and, 
as they stand today, they are useful aids to understand and cheek the Prakrit 
text of Haribhadra. . 


6. Dhurtakhyana and Dharma-parlksa .... . 

.-We come across a pretty large number works called Dharma-parlk§a 

(Dp.) 1 . Most of them are not critically examined as yet. It is Amitagati’s Dp. 
that has been exhaustively studied 2 , and it can be accepted as a representative of 
Dp. texts for all practical purposes. Vrttavilasa, Padmasagara and others have 
mechanically followed Amitagati’s Dp. By the discovery of Harisena’s Dp. 
( Sam vat 1044,-56 = A. n. 988), which was written 26 years earlier than that of 
-Amitagati (Sarhvat 1070,-56 = A. D. 1014), it is clear now that Amitagati is not 
the creator of the plot of Dp. Amitagati tells us that he composed his work in 
ttwo .months 3 : no doubt, he is a gifted didactic poet with a flowing Sanskrit 
.style; but he does not mention his predecessors. Harisena, however, frankly says 
that the Dp. which was formerly composed by Jayarama in Gath a metre is now 
composed by him in Paddhadiya metre. Unfortunately Jayarama’s Dp. has 
not come to light so far. Harisena’s Dp. is in Apabhramsa; there is no 
conclusive evidence to establish that Amitagati solely followed Harisena; 
the plot of the story, adopted by both Harisena and Amitagati, is remarkably 
identical; what Hariseiia says would indicate that almost all his material 
was present in Jayarama’s Dp.; and Amitagati’s Sanskrit expression betrays 
Prakritisms in narrative portions. All these facts go to indicate that Jayarama’s 

1 See my paper ‘Harisepa’s Dharma-parlksa inApabhrarhAa 1 in the Silver Jubilee 
Number, Annals of the B. 0. R. I,, vol. XXIII, pp. 692-608. 

2 N.Mironow: Die Dharma-parlkga des Amitagati, Leipzig 1903. 

3 The Sanskrit text with Hindi translation has been published by Pannalal Bakaliwal, 
Bombay 1901 j another ,edition giving the Marathi translation of Pt. Bahubali Sharma 

. has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. One feels the necessity of a critical edition of 
Amitagati’s text. H ._ , i 
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work was in Gatha metre, the language being SaurasenI or Maharastri; 
and for the present we might presume that the plot of Dp. owes its birth 
to Jayarama. ' 

Comparing the works of Hariisena and Amitagati one finds that, 
so far as the the events of the plot and their, sequence _ are concerned, 
both of them are in close agreement. This indicates that Amitagati has not 
taken much liberty with .the structure of the plot. Hari§eria’s text is not 
available in print; so I give below the analysis of the narrative structure 1 of 
Amitagati’s Dp. which would enable us to compare and contrast the two works, 
Dhu. and Dp. 

In Jambudvipa, on the southern range of Vijayardha, in the town 
named YaijayantI, there lived a Vidyadhara king Jitadatru and his queen 
Vayuvega who had a son Manovega, endowed with faith in Jina’s doctrines. 
His friend Pavanavega, prince of Priyapurl, had no such faith; and he was 
much worried on that account. Once returning from his visit to Jina-temples, 
his vimana stopped at Ujjainx, in Malava; and in its northern park there 
was an omniscient monk, Jinamati, on whom he waited with reverence. 
Jinamati expounded to the audience the proportion of .pleasure and pain 
in samsw'a with the explanation of madhu-bindib-drstania and the consequences 
of religious and irreligious life, Manovega asked Jinamati whether his friend 
Pavanavega would possess scmyaktva; and he got a reply that he could 
enlighten his friend by taking him to Pataliputra, Pavanavega was anxious 
to meet his friend Manovega whom he met on the way to the joy of both. 
Manovega told him how he visited various Jaina holy places and came 
to Pataliputra, a prosperous centre of Brahmanie ritual and learning. Pavana- 
vega expresses his impatience to visit Pataliputra, and next morning both of 
them reached there and got down in the park. 

I. Both of them, though decked with ornaments, assumed the form of 
faggot-grass-sellers. It was a surprising sight to one and all who began 
to speculate about them. They reached the Brahma-iala, bet the drum, 
and sat on the golden seat. At this challenge, Brahmanas rushed forth 
for dispute. They wondered at their splendour and grace, and almost mistook 
them for gods. On being pointedly questioned, Manovega, requesting them not 
to be irritated, told them that all that they did was out of mere curiosity 
and that they were mere grass-selling boys whose prototypes were found 
in Bharata stories. One Brahmana asked: 1 How can there be grass-faggot- 
sellers decorated with jewels ? If such cases are found in the Ramayana 
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l Mironow follows the rule 4 divide et impera’ and presents the summaries of various 
stories separately. The method is admirable and quite suited for studying the stories. 
But the analysis of disjoined stories does not clearly bring out the effect of entire 
work, especially of the fantastic tales and the bearing of subsequent legends on their 
?• ■ points. Just to bring out this aspect of Dp. clearly, I have added here a bit detailed 

summary. Those who want more ..particulars about individual stories may either 
consult the original 8k, text or Mironow’s dissertation, 
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and Bharata, we would like to hear them.’ Manovega said that he would 
explain everything, if there are any thoughtful (viodraka) among them; 
otherwise his fate would be like that of Madhukara who received 16 strokes for 


telling the truth about the heaps of pepper and grains in different parts 
of the country. The leader assured him that they were all thoughtful Brah- 
manas. Further Manovega told them that he feared to speak, if any of them 
belonged to the following ten types of men (about whom ten stories are 
narrated): 1) rakta, a passionate husband duped by his younger wife; 2 ) dvista, 
who wants his son to take revenge on his enemy by using his dead body; 
3 ) mudha , a silly priest outwitted by his unchaste wife and pupil; 4) vyudgrahin, 
a blind block-head prince; 5) pitta-dusita, a bilious fellow mistaking sweet as 
sour; 6 ) cuta } a wreekless king who pulled out the mango tree; 7 ) ksira, a foolish 
Tomara chief who illtreated a milch cow; 8 ) aguru, an ignoramus who could not 
understand the value of aguru plantation; 9) candana , a washerman incapable 
of recognising sandal; and 10) kalis a: Four fools, once upon a time, saluted 
a Jaina saint, endowed with various religious and ascetic virtues, who uttered 
the blessing 4 dharma-vrddhi ’. They began to quarrel as to whom it was meant 
for; and when they asked the monk, he told them that it was meant for him 
who was decided to be the most foolish by the wise people of the town 
after hearing their biographies. 10c*) Visameksana narrated thus : ' One day 
X was sleeping with my two wives on both sides. Just for joke, I placed 
the lamp on my forehead. A mischevous rat pulled the burning wick, and one 
of my eyes was scorched. Afraid of disturbing my wives, I allowed my eye 
to be burnt.’ 105) Kuntahamsagati spoke thus: f BksI and Kharl are my most 
ugly wives; their mutual jealous abuse and quarrel made me lose both my legs; 
and being afraid of them, I tolerated all this.’ 10c) Bota (or Boda) said thus: 
*1 bad been to iny father-in-law. At night, I had a bet with my wife 
that one who speaks first should give a rich feast. A thief entered the house 
and collected all the treasure. He began stripping my wife of her clothes 
on the body. I kept quiet. She began to abuse me at the loss of wealth and 
at her insult. I at once told her that she lost the game by speaking first, and 
she should give the feast now, ’ lOd) Gallasphotika told his tale thus; ‘I had 
gone to the house of my father-in-law. Out of bashfulness and seeing some 
hedious sight, I did not take my meals. As time passed, I was overpowered 
by hunger. I was just gulping a handful of fine rice kept in a basket 
below the cot when my wife came there, and I could not swallow them. 
My mouth was full to the brim; I could not speak; and my cheeks grew hard. 
There was a great row, and different explanations were offered about my disease, 
A skilful physician diagnosed my trouble, calling it tanduliya, ailment; 
he quietly bored my cheeks and took out rice particles. Thus I made myself 
an object of ridicule.’ After hearing these tales, the Brahmaiias assured 
Manovega that none from them belonged to any of the ten types and that he 
should answer their question, Manovega spoke thus: 4 Visnu is a mighty 
divinity, full of glory, grace and power; then how is it that he stayed 
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as a cowherd-bov at Gokula sporting in various ways, that he became a messen¬ 
ger of Pandavas and a charioteer of Arjuna, that he begged at Bali’s door, 
and that he suffered from Sita’s separation? If that divine Visnu could 
do mean acts, what is wrong in our selling grass and faggots? The Brahmanas 
felt disillusioned; and they could see how god Visnu was exposed to so many 
blemishes and inconsistencies, and how Puranas were full of contradictions. 

II. Second time Manovega became a rough hunter, and his friend, 
a eat without ears, put in a pot. They met Brahmanas as before, and told them 
how the cat had the power of warding off rats at miles’ distance and that it was 
for sale. Brahmanas realized its utility and were ready to buy it at the 
quoted price. On examination, however, it was found that it was devoid of 
ears which, Manovega explained, were eaten by ferocious rats one night, 
Brahmanas laughed at his daring contradiction. Manovega refused to admit 
that the single flaw of not having ears spoiled all other virtues of the cat. 
The Brahmanas assured him that they were not ‘Frogs in the Well’; 
but they questioned him straight: ‘ How can this flaw of the cat be tolerated ?’ 

Manovega then narrated the legend of passionate Agni (or of Yama 
and Chaya): ‘ The ascetic Mandapakau^ika feared that he might lose heaven 
for want of progeny, so he married a widow from whom he had a beautiful 
daughter Ghaya by name. While going on piligrimage, he just thought 
to what god he should entrust his daughter who would not be able to stand 
the strain of journey. He began scrutinizing the acts and character of different 
gods: I4vara is extremely passionate; Hari is not satisfied with 16 thousand 
Gopls; Brahman was mad after Tilottama and lost his head, and once 
he generated Jambava from a bear; and Indra misbehaved with Abalya, 
All these gods are victims of cupid. So he kept Chaya with Yama who too, 
as days passed, fell in love with her and always carried her in his stomach. 
Agni was jealous of Yama’s prize. One day when Yama had taken her out on 
the bank of Ganges, Agni mated with her. Just at that moment Yama came 
there. She swallowed Agni, and Yama swallowed her. Agni was missing 
to the distress of all. At last Vayu managed to expose both Chaya and Agni. 
Agni tried to conceal himself when pursued by Yama. If Agni can still be 
a god with all this blemish, my cat’s virtues can remain intact without ears. ’ 
Brahmanas admitted that Puranas were inconsistent. Manovega further 
pointed out the blemishes of Samkara, Vispu, Brahman, Indra, Yama, Agni, 
Sun, etc. 

. III. Third time Manovega assumed the form of a nude Jaina monk; 

and accompanied by Pavanavega, he met Brahmanas as before. They assured 
him that they were not like that king of Cam pa who illtreated his truth-speaking 
minister, and requested him to narrate how he became a monk etc. Manovega 
spoke thus: ‘My father isMunidatta,.a Sravaka from Sripura; and he entrusted me 
to an ascetic for study. Once I was sent out with the Kamandalu to bring water, 
hut I sat playing with it on the road. Having learnt from other pupils that the 
teacher was angry,! ran towards the town; On. the way a mountain-like elephant 






rushed against me. Helpless and terrified I entered into the Kamandalu which 
was placed on the branch of Ihinda; the elephant also rushed into it, and began 
tearing my clothes with its trunk. I ran out through the spout; the elephant 
also followed me; but with its tail stuck there, it fell on the ground. I reached a 
Jaina temple, and not getting ctothes I accepted this traditional form of a Jaina 
monk.’ The Brahmanas laughed at him as a fantastic Her telling impossibilities. 
When they assured him to abandon such scriptures as contained these details, 
he narrated to them the following episodes: Arjuna brought the Nagaloka 
through an arrow-hole; Agastya drank the whole ocean, and his Kamandalu 
containing the universe was put on the branch of an atasl plant; and Brahman's 
hair was caught at Visnu’s navel when the former came out of latter’s stomach 
after seeing there the universe which was once missing. If these legends are. 
true, it is quite possible that the elephant could pass through the Kamapdalu- 
hole, be accommodated in the Kamandalu, and have it’s tail stuck in the spout. 

The Brahmanas were thus silenced; and they were further instructed by him on 
the faults of divinities and on the true nature of God. 

IV. Fourth time Manovega became a Tapasa, and accompanied by his 
friend, met the Brahmanas as before. On condition that they are quite 
considerate, he narrated his tale thus: ‘At the time of my mother’s marriage 
there was a confusion created by an elephant. She rushed out with the bride¬ 
groom at whose touch she fell in a swoon, but he ran away. It was discovered 
that she was pregnant due to his toueh. Hearing of a 12 years’ famine from 
Tapasas, I remained in the womb all the while and came out when the famine 
was over. As soon as I was born, I took a pot and demanded food. It was 
considered ominous; and I had to leave home and become a Tapasa like this. 
My mother was righlty married again, as though she tried to follow Draupadi’s 
example. I came here on my religious tour.’ The Brahmanas said that he 
was a first-rate lier talking impossible things; they admitted that they were open 
to correction, if such details were found in their Scriptures. Manovega, to 
confirm his experience, narrated the following legends: Bhagiratha was conceived 
at women’s mutual contact; Gandharl became pregnant by embracing a jack- 
fruit tree; Abhimanyu understood caJcra-vyuha while he was in the womb; 
Mandodari conceived at the contact of her father’s semen, had her foetus 

restrained in the womb for seven thousand years, and delivered Indrajit after 
being married to Havana; Vyasa accepted renunciation immediately after his 
birth, and his mother remained still a virgin; KuntI remained a Jcanyd even after 
begetting a son from the Sun; and Candramati was still a Jcanyd after Nagaketu’s 
birth and was married to Uddalaka. If these Puranic legends are true, there is 
nothing incredible in my mother conceiving me at her beloved’s touch, in my 
hearing about the famine from the womb, in my remaining there for twelve 
years, in my becoming an ascetic soon after my birth, and in my mother 
becoming again a Jcanyd after delivering me.’ Manovega further enHghtened 
Pavanavega and all others there by narrating the true tales about Karpa, Vyasa 
Papdavas, etc. He illustrated to them how people mechanically and thoughtlessly 
follow others, as in that story of the Copper Pot. : 1 
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V. Fifth, time Manovega, along with Pavanavega, became a Buddhist 
monk ( raktapata); and on being assured by Brahmanas that they were 
thoughtful, he narrated his wonderful experience: ‘We are devotees of Buddhist 
monks. Once with sticks in our hands we were appointed by them to guard 
their clothes spread in sun shine. Two terrific jackals came there, and we 
mounted the Stupa with fear; they, however, lifted it up, and flew away 
speedily. When they dropped us with a view to devour us, there arrived 
Bhillas with dogs; and the jackals ran away. As we were in an unknown 
country, we easily became Buddhist monks.’ Brahmanas wondered at his 
astonishing lies; but he reminded them of the following legend: According to the 
Ramayana, each monkey lifted five mountains. If this is true, two jackals can 
easily lift a Stupa. 

VI. At last Manovega and Pavanavega became Svetambara monks 
( sveta-bhiksu) and met the Brahmanas who asked them why they became monks 
and who was their guru. Manovega continued in reply: ‘Once our father 
Ai'unasrxka sent us into the forest to graze the sheep, because the shepherd had 
to attend his father who was down with fever. I requested my companion to 
tend the sheep, so that in the meanwhile I might eat some kapittha fruits. The 
desire for fruits was very strong, but the tree was too tall. I went near, cut my 
head, and threw it on the tree requesting it to eat the fruits; as it ate fruits on 
the tree, my stomach was getting full below; and when I was satisfied, the head 
came down and joined the body as before. I looked for my brother, but found 
him asleep and all the sheep lost. We feared that our father would beat us; so 
we went away to a distant territory and accepted this comfortable garb.’ 
Manovega further confirmed to the Brahmanas the truth of his experience by 
narrating the following legends: Cutting his nine heads Ravapa offered them 
to Sambhu, and these were again joined to his body; Dadhimukha’s head could 
get itself joined with another’s trunk; parts of Angada’s body were joined by 
Hanumat; Jarasamdha’s body was constituted of different parts; Skanda’s 
person was made up of six portions; and when the priests are fed, the ancestors 
are satisfied. If all this, narrated in Brahmanie scriptures, is true, there is 
nothing improbable in my own head joining the body, and in my stomach being 
filled when my mouth eats kapittha fruits.’ 

The Brahmanas were discomfited, and had no replies to give, 
Manovega explained to Pavanavega various other flaws in the religion and 
scriptures of Brahmanas; he expounded to him how the heretical creeds 
originated; and he also propounded Jaina principles and practices at_ length. 
Pavanavega came to possess samyaktva and duly accepted the vows of a Sravaka. 
Both Manovega and Pavanavega led a happy life of religious householders. 

The Purana-like beginning, the religio-didactic discourse in the form of 
madhu-Undu-drsfanta , the abnormal proportion of folk-tales introduced by way 
oi illustration, the different names of characters, immediate purpose of converting 
Pavanavega to Jainism by his pious friend Manovega, constant repetition 
of moral teachings and .religious prescriptions, casual and side attacks on gods 
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and holy men, and .above all the general frame-work of the story make Dp. much 
different from Dhu. But if we go a bit deeper and study Dp. more analytically 
and scrutinisingly, the inner kernel of Dp., though heavily superimposed with 
good many accessories, and details, remarkably corresponds with that of DhQ. 
The mode of presentation is somewhat different, but the purpose is the same. 
Dhu. is a satiric attack on the Puranie legends referring to deities and holy 
personalities; and Dp., as indicated even by its name, is out to scrutinize 
the credentials of other religions by criticising their deities and mythology, 
of course for a specified and immediate aim of converting Pavanavega. 
Haribhadra’s concluding suggestion (V. 122) that the study of Dhu. leads 
to dor#anasuddhi has been fully developed later 1 : Dp. actually converts 
Pavanavega w T ho comes to possess scmyaktva; and the narration of the Dhu.- 
story, according to Sahghatilaka, makes Yai^ramana-^reisthin a pious believer 
( su-grciddha ) with firm faith in Jina. What is implicit, artistic and detached in 
the Dhurtakhyana becomes outspoken, religio-didactie and propagandists in 
the Dbarmaparlksa. In Dhu. the five Dhurtas narrate tales of fantastic 
personal experience, and some points from them are confirmed to be reliable 
by other Dhurtas after quoting parallel legends from Puranas. In Dp. Manovega 
himself, being a Vidyadhara, assumes six different forms; and then he either 
presents an inconsistent situation or narrates an improbable tale of personal 
experience. When Ms inconsistencies are exposed by the learned gathering of 
Brahmanas, he silences them by quoting similar episodes from their. Puranas. 
Besides this fundamental similitude between Dhu. and Dp., there are closely 
corresponding motifs in the fantastic autobiographical tales; and some of 
the confirmatory legends are common. Muladeva and the Jaina monk tell 
nearly the same episode of Kamandalu and Elephant 2 . Immediatly after their 
birth, Kha$dapanas son walked away taking leave of Ms mother; and Tapasa 
demanded food and accepted renunciation. Sasa lifted up the elephant-hide-bag 
full of oil; and the two jackals, in the Buddhist monk’s tale, lift up a Stupa. 
Elasadha’s head, cut off by the thieves, eats badara fruits on the tree; 
and the Svetambara monk throws his head on the tree in order to eat Jcapitthdt 
fruits. Legends like Brahman’s lotus or hair sticking at Visriu’s navel, 
Yyasa’s birth. Monkeys lifting mountains, and the physical make up of 
Jarasamdha and JSanmukha are quoted in both Dhu. and Dp. to confirm' almost 
common motifs* Though not in identical contexts there are many details and 
legends common to both Dhu. and Dp.; loose morals of gods (DhQ. I* 60 f*; 
Dp* XI* 21 £); Brahman and Tilottama (Dhu. I* 58-8.4; Dp* XI* 29 £*); 

1 Though the Dhu. does not mention toy such event, the Prabhavakacarita of Prabha-' 

- ' oandra (A. d. 1277 ) records ..that Haribhadra diverted that layman Karpasika from 

partiality for the Bharata and Itihasas by telling him the five stories of rogues 

207-12). Prabhacandra quotes V. 120 thus: ; .ipf; q m&k \ 

: 1 arlu.; ^.irihiS: verse Haribhadra is said to have 
bothpesed the phui#khyana* • 

2 Two adjectives of the elephant are almost common to Dhu* and Dp* 
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Indra and Ahalya (DM. V. 33-36; Dp. XI. 6.1 f.); Agni’s mating with Yama’s 
beloved 1 (Dhu. V. 26-30; Dp. XI. especially 82 f.); Agastya drinking the ocean 
(Dhu. IV. 27; Dp. XIII. 18f.); Kuntfs sons from Surya etc. (DM. I. 82f.-, 
V. 11, 23, 37; Dp. XIV. 91, XV. 11); the male organ of Siva (Dhu. I. 39-4, 
V. 59; Dp. XIII. 80 f; etc. * - . 

• ..... • • • ,. ■ - ■ .. • ’ . .i- ’ ' ' " : 4 •. ' .... ' | . 

The hungry Dhurtas narrating their experiences and confirming the same 
with Puranie legends during a rainy week, with their dinner depending on the 
decision of their discussion, present a back-ground (in Dhu.) which is much 
dissimilar to that depicted in Dp. in which a learned gathering of Brahmanas of 
, Pataliputra is visited on six successive days by Manovega (with his friend 
Pavanavega) who, modestly avoiding debate with Brahmanas even after he 
beats the drum and sits on the golden seat, narrates fantastic tales and himself 
confirms the same with Puranie legends, when challenged about the veracity of 
his statements. In Dhu. it is the autobiographical experience that forms the 
back-bone of the story, the points of which are confirmed by Puranie legends; 
and so it is in the last four stories, i. e., III-VI, of the Dharma-pariksa. • The 
first two contexts in Dp., i. e., I and II, present not an inconsistent and 
improbable story, but an incredible situation presented to the eye: those who 
have ornaments on their body cannot be grass-faggot-sellers, and a cat which is 
claimed to scare away rats at miles’ distance by its presence cannot have its ears 
eaten by rats. The first situation is justified by the example of Viisjnu; and the 
second by saying that a single flaw of the cat can be tolerated or ignored as in 
the ease of god Agni. The Dhu. has no Brahtnanie audience explicitly 
before it, while in Dp. Manovega is actually made to encounter the Brahmanas 
in their own citadel and to outwit them by openly pointing out and criticising 
Inconsistent elements in the Puranie mythology. The episode of the Buddhist 
monk in Dp. (No. V) is not quite successful, because it affords opportunity 
to satirize only one legend from the Ra may ana. 

i v Jayarama’s Dp. is not. available to us, and Harigena’s Dp. is still 
in MSS. If we are to be guided by Amitagati’s work, we find that he attacks 
vehemently the Puranie deities, even when they do not figure in the legends 
satirised; here and there he adds certain Puranie stories, as they ought to be and 
as they are accepted by Jaina tradition-; now and then he offers pithy maxims of 
worldly wisdom and sections of didactic teaching; he loses no opportunity to 
denounce worldly pleasures and prescribe religious discourses ; and he not only 
criticises Puranie religion but adds also substantial details on Jaina mythology, 
dogmatics and ethics. These are some of the specialities of the Dp. text as it 
came to be shaped by Amitagati. 1 

. _ J ___' 

1 The legend in Dhu. is shorter; and we do not find there the name of Ohaya and her 
association with Mandapakau&ka, given in Dp. 

2 The town of IJjjain! with its northern park is introduced in both Dhu, (I, 2-3) and 

Dp. (I, 58, 64), though in different contexts, - 
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The points of similarity, already noted above, do indicate that 
Jayarama must have used the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra or some subsequent 
recension of it. The agreement is of a fundamental character and cannot be 
brushed aside as accidental or incidental. The illustrative sub-stories and the tales 
of four fools, included in Dp., show that some other popular stories have been 
intelligently used. Haribhadra by his satirical genius of a very high order merely 
smashed the structure of Puranic mythology, but the authors of Dp. have gone 
a few steps ahead that they tried to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina 
religious preaching. The artistic mould of Dhu. is missed; but a form of 
effective propaganda has been evolved, and it became much popular in subsequent 
centuries as indicated by the number of Dp. texts in different languages 1 . 
It is quite natural that Amitagati, or even his predecessors, utilised different 
and additional Puranic legends for the same purpose. The Dp. texts are 
stamped with a definite religious bias: perhaps that prohibited them from 
admitting a character like Khaqdapana, and on that account some of the 
fantastic tales are toned down, in some eases being followed by a few Puranic 
legends. It is interesting to note that sometimes Amitagati, though he is 
a full-fledged propagandist, writes in a half-serious, mocking mood, even when he 
introduces a Digambara monk (Dp, XII, 88f.). That is a befitting tone for 
a satirical writer. The Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra, we have seen, is a unique 
satire; and its successors like the Dharma-pariksa are a fine specimen of Indian 
literature which is both interesting and instructive. The caustic prick, which 
such works might have given to the zealous followers of Puranic religion, has 
not much effect on the dispassionate student of Indian literature: for him 
every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the great literary heritage of the past. 

7. Prakrit Dialect and Style of Dhurtakhyana 

The Prakrit text of Dhurtakhyana, presented in this edition, is based 
only on two mss. ; and still one is faced with difficulties, here and there, in 
construing and interpreting it satisfactorily. It is, therefore, far from being 
final; and any attempt to prepare an exhaustive grammar of it is out of question 
at present. It is intended here just to note a few salient features of the Prakrit 
dialect of Dhu., as it stands in this edition. 

ICt has been a recognised convention with the editors of Ardhamagadht 
and Jaina Maharaistrl texts to use almost uniformly initial n and non-initial n; 

1 My friend Prof. D. L. Nar asimhachar, Mysore, draws my attention to one more Bp, 
(in addition to those which I have mentioned in my paper on Harisena’s Bp,) 
in Kannada by Candrasagara Varni, He has seen a ms., and has kindly sent some 
extracts to me. We learn the following details from them: The Dp. of, Yrttavilasa, 

■ the pupil of Kavala Yati^vara, could be understood only by the learned j so the 
Sravakas of Belugula requested Carukirti Fapditacarya to get prepered a rendering 
of it in modem Kannada This 

then, at the instance of Carukirti, came to be composed by Candrasagara who offers 
salutation to both Carukirti and [ LaksmisCixat J-Svami of Kolhapur. It is written in 
simple Kannada, mostly in prose. Following Yrttavilasa’s,Dp. it.has; ten, chapters. 
It is said to be written in $aka 1770 ( + 78« 1848 a, d.), ilnanda Sarayatsara. , 

7 -V " 
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Hemaoandra’s rule (VIII. i. 228-9) is optional; and Dim. shows definite 
partiality for n, whether initial or non-initial. Perhaps following the ms. B, 
which conforms to the more strict rule of Hemaoandra 1 2 , y-tfruti is not introduced 
after vowels other than a or a; but the test shows many exceptional cases, for 
instance: kumdiya I. 58, da'iya III. 48, dugga'iyd V. 92, dhariyd I. 91; muyaha 

IV. 71, suycm II. 51, hanuydi III, 44. It appears that ms. A represents 
a more correct situation, namely, to put y-sruti along with the udvrtta vowel, 
a or a, irrespective of the preceding vowel; and Jacobi also uniformly follows 
this rule in his ed. of the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra. 

In the absence of separate Nagarl orthographical symbols for e and 8, 
as distinguished from those for e and o, we find that i and u are easily substituted 
for 8 and 8 before conjuncts etc., where e and o are to be pronounced short 3 . 
The point at issue is complicated by the fact that beside the writing of i and u 
for 8 and 8, we must also admit, in some cases, the change of these short vowels 
to i and u. General principles like the weakening at the end, the original 
Sanskrit formation, and analogy would establish some system and decide a few 
points. Sometimes this gives quite a deceptive appearance to certain nominal 
and verbal forms etc.: ekatah eva>8kkatto ceia>ikhattu (also ekatto — ekkatto ?) 
ceia IV. 78; ettio>ittio I. 88; Icumdidti I. 40 but glvdi I. 84 and Nildi V. 11; 
Kumtie and Kumtii V. 11, 87; gotra>gotta>g-utta V. 39; cakrah iva>mkk8 
<ova>cakku vva IV. 5; ksetra>chetta >ohitta IV. 1-2; yogyct>j8gga>jugga 

V. 78; d8nni>clunni I. 81; pVccham>piceham II. 5, 9; potto,>putta II. 44; 
b8mti>birhti I.11; scrnuho tti>samuhu tti III. 57; grestM>setthl>sitthi V. 94; 
s8 cciya>$u cciya I. 94, V. 113; Mjja>hujja I. 59, 88; etc. 

A 

Now and then we come across certain forms which show a change in 
the quantity of vowel: -i of the Present 3rd p. sing. III. 97, IV. 6 (of. Samara, 
p. 249,1. 18; p. 276, 1. 6); udhi IV. 30; jia IV. 35; maria IV. 47; laya I. 3; 
-mmi of the Loc. sing. I. 4, 23, 36, 51, II. 34, IV. 37, 88, V. 14, 78, 112 
(usually at the close of a pada; cf. Samara, p. 80, I. 12; p. 652, last line); 
vt V. 17, 32 (also Pauma., 17. 12); sua III. 54; etc. All these are due 
to exegeneies of metre rather than being special grammatical forms. In this 
category may be included arani for ctranya 3 II. 31, te&i for tesim I. 6, kadu for 
kaddfi IV. 35, etc.; also bandhassd for bandhassa in Samara., p. 652, 1. 17. 

There are many forms which show that a short vowel followed 
by an cmusvara and the corresponding long vowel get mutually exchanged; 
in some cases the text itself preserves both the forms: chammdsa (metrically 

1 It has to be noted that Hemaoandra himself knew cases which went against his rule; 
and it is probable that he is following some grammatical tradition while the practice 

•'— 7 even in his own days was to write it in all places irrespective of the preceding vowel* 

2 Pischel: Qrammatic der Prakrit-Sprachen (Strassbnrg 1900), §84. References 
. to Pischel have the sections of this grammar in view. 

/ : ; .,.3 For th© change of y to % compare a(b)bh'ymiiara^ahbhimi^ra^ ma(d)dhyama> 

• majjhima, . 
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required) I. 52, chammdsam I, 32, chammdsd I. 28, 89; dhdrarh, dimrd I. 28-9; 
mukkhatthd IV, 37 (also Paiimaeariya kdranatthd 5. 87); vahatthd IV. 27, 80;- 
sakkd III. 20; Slct for Siam II. 67 (Paiima. jatld Mima 5. 86); nivvui for 
nivvuim V. 51 (see Paiima. uppatti 1. 38, nivvui 5. 124, raid. 240); vilavamdnl 
V. 100; sitthi for sitthim V. 99; bhaniu III.-20. The Abl. sing, of mas. and 
neu. in -am, noted by Alsdorf 1 in the Vasudevahindi, appears to me a similar 
ease in which -am and -a are being interchanged. The Paiimaeariya gives plenty 
of such cases: I have noted only a few. This exchange has not resulted from 
any defective writing. Both of them have the same metrical value and 
phonetic quantity, and they mutually alternate as a purely phonetic variant. 
This interchange is not sporadic just affecting a few forms of our text. 
It appears to have been a regular phenomenon which has left its influence on the 
different aspects of Middle Indo-Aryan 3 . Once we accept it, many strange 
words and forms ( besides those noted above) get easily explained, for instance, 
samrakkhana & sdrakkhana , simha & siha, mamsa & mcisa; in Pali vagina & 
varhgisa, sandkma & sanaihtana; etc. Probably this has arisen out of uncertain 
pronunciation of a short vowel followed by an anusvdra. ' • 

Intervocalic g is not only retained sometime: jage IV. 43; ndge IV. 
46; sdgara III. 75, also sdyara IV. 27, but k also is softened to g: egdgind 
IV. 31; kamaldgara V. 53; etc. Intervocalic d is retained in some cases: udara 
III. 85; udahi IV. 89; iillodd IV. 21, also tiUod IV. 7. 

Instances like ten’ayagarena V. 67, divas’avasdne IV. 9, Bhdraldava- 
ydra-ltdlel. 82 illustrate Jacobi’s rule 3 of dropping of the final a of the first 
word when • followed by a even when in turn followed by a short syllable. As 
typical Samdhis we might note asti + esa = atthesa IV. 14, rtusndtd>uunhctyd>' 
unhdyd V. 8. - 

Some of the proper names show some phonetic changes: Agastya — Ago* 
tthi I. 63, IV. 27, the Sanskrit verse regularly reads Agasiin 265; Ahalyd - 
Ahilld V. 33, Markcii^deya = Makkamda II. 31, Pdrdsura I. 63, V. 13 
(note the v. 1 .), Rdmancfi II. 62, 68, 71 and rarely Havana, III. 93, Vasisfha = 


Borne words change their bases: kamamdala I. 32-3, beside kametm - 
dalu I. 21-3; Bambhdna V. 116 (also Paiima. 5. 122); manasd I. 50 ; Khani- 
davdnai for Khamdavdnd IV. 14. — A few words stand without the 




• 1 


O 


3 

4 


S m his paper ‘The Vasudevahindi, a specimen of Archaic Jaxna-Mahira§|rl 3 ? Bulletin.' 

of the’School of O* Studies, voh VJII^parts^ ..; ,, , , 

Consult also Fischers Grammatik. §§ 7^114:^181 and- 339. Dr. A. M* Ghatage has 
discussed.-this in-his paper 'Linguistic Nature of Prakrit Languages 9 '-read., at the 
11th' All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderatad* He .regards it as a case of 
extension’of the original alternance arising.-from, oases, where it is‘due to normal 
causes.' /, V'vOOH'l -;;c' vU'-:■, ' . ■ " 

Sanatkumaracaritam (Miinehen 1921), Intro. p. 6, 

Jaoohi: Bhavisattakaha ('Miinchen 1918) Intro* p, 60 # t line 1#. © m q H 

: V ■ : ; ' . """ ■ v v / : ' Old I 
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termination of the subject or object: gammdgamma XV. 85, gaya-haechava 

IV. 61, -sambhama IV. 81, hiahia IV. 85 (for similar cases see Paiima^ 
1. 6, 36 etc.). — The form Agatthinark is Inst, sing.; such forms are 
already noted by Pischel (§379) in Ardhamagadhi; and plenty of them 
are found in the Patimacariya 12. 113, 13. 10, 15.20, 16.32 etc. A form 
like Agatthina would be quite regular in Apabhramsa. Uvvmiya 1 V. 115 
is Gen. sing, (for such forms cf. Tiloyapannatti 1. 241, 2. 208, etc., 
also 4, 42, the termination for Gen. and. Log. being the same). Loc. sing. 
hueehimmi II. 41, also kuechle II. 38. — Inst. sing, of asmad is me III, 3, 

V. 21, 32; perhaps me is represented by mi at V. 32, second line. Looking 
at the use of mi at II. 2 and IV. 2, 4, one finds that it is serving the purpose of 
both aham (through Inst. sing, me, with p. p. p. as the predicate) and asmi 
(through the forms arnhi, mhi, ammi, mmi), Hemacandra is quite aware 
of such forms; and Pischel has square-bracketed them in the absence of 
authentic usage. Lately Alsdorf 2 3 has noted such cases from the Vasudevahiridl; 
and it will be seen that the forms of asmad have affected analogically those of 
yumiad. — At IV. 24 tarn stands for tvam. Instr. sing, is te I. 87, also tume. 

Of the verbal forms we may note a few. Present 1st p. sing.: 
paribhamami IV. 3, V. 51, also paribhamami III. 1; 3rd p. sing.: tapped 
I. 55, 59, perhaps from the passive base (also Paiima. 9. 55). — Imp. 2nd p. 
sing de V. 78; in the light of the available material, its stages of evolution can 
be shown thus: dehi dehi>de~dehi, naturally then de can stand for dehi. Our 
text gives a form ehehi II. 36 (v. 1. eke ehi, perhaps a scribal improvement on 
eehi); and the Paiimaeariya gives some such forms: hana hana 69. 112, ehehi 
44.53, e-ehi 8. 174, thd-thdhi 45. 10 s . The form mnijjam I. 53 (cf. Paiima. 
38. 46 Jchamejjdsu) started perhaps with the passive augment but here 
in the active sense 4 . — The lengthening of i in bhaiuhdme V, 3 has parallels in 
the Paiimaeariya: vaceihdmo V. 190, bhamhdmi 118. 63, etc. — ahesi IV: 33 
is to be traced back to Aorist '*dbhavisU (Pischel 516 and Hema. VIII iii. 164), 

— peccham II. 5, 9, is apparently used in the sense of the Present 1st p. sing. 

— At III. 15 chinna is used as the base. 

•um or turn is the well-known termination of the Infinitive; but many 
forms in this text are used with the Gerundive sense : oyarium IV. 2, ledum IV. 
50, gamiurh I, 66, III. 40, 43, ehmniurh III. 15, namium II. 9, sdmattheum III. 

• 9, 28, 56 (cf. Paiima. 1. 10, 2. 60, 5. 38, etc.), The Gerundives with -ittu and 
■' ■. : ■ ' 1^ ib h: s , see I. 71, V. 43, 48, 87, 102. The form pimdevi 

w-* 9 —w, «*** ^ 

III. 18 is Gerundive, quite usual in Apabhramsa; and parallels ara found in the 
Paiima. 11. 99, 41. 63, 43. 48. —■ There is one usage of the Infinitive paribhu- 

1 Such forms are found also in the Yasudevahindi, as noted by Alsdorf in his paper 
referred to above, 

2 See his paper referred to above, 

3 A. M. Ghatage; Repetition in Prakrit Syntax, Hew Indian Antiquary, vol. II, 
1. p. 55. 

& See also Hemaoandra’s Grammar VIII, iii. 177-8, 
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ttum-je I. 45 which deserves special attention, je is used as a proclitic here. 
Such forms are found in the Patimaeariya also ghettum-je 1. 14, hamtum-je 53. 
54, ndum-je 118. 62. According to Hemaeandra (VIII. ii. 217) this je is 
merely an expletive for pada^purane j • 

At III. 58 and V. Ill jattend and loena are used in the sense of Loc., 
so also -samthiehim & -rattehi either stand for Loc., or even Gen. Similar 
instances are found in the Acaranga as well. It is interesting to note that 
Apabh. has a common termination -him in the Instr. and Loc. pi. Loc. for 
Inst.: vdlaggamte I. 24, 53 (cf. Paiim. 8. 42, 94); Loc. for Abl.: pdesu 
II. 45, hdhdsu I. 87, urusu I. 37 (but uruhim II. 46 1 2 ). — ndma ndmena I. 7, 
IV. 7, is just a repetition 3 . Parallels for it are found in the Mahabharata 
(Virata 2. 1), Ramayana and Patimaeariya 2. 8, 21 . ' In the Palima. (41. 46) 
and Vasudeva-hindl (p. 12) ndma is suffixed to the proper name, Aggileeu-namo, 
Jambu- ndmo ; and these are later on again followed by ndmena. — One feels 
from giri vva II. 34, limda vva V. 120 that perhaps vva is being used for vat. 

The dialect used by Haribhadra has much common with that of 
Patimaeariya; and some of the traits have definite stamp of antiquity in 
the evolution of Prakrits. In view of its inheritance of certain ArdhamagadhI 
characteristics and its close affinity with the idiom of Patimaeariya, we may call 
it Jaina Maharastrl, following the terminology of Jacobi and Pischel. 

The style of Dburtakhyana, on the whole, is simple and fluent, 
and quite suited to the conversational tone in which the rogues are carrying on 
their learned wrangling. Haribhadra follows here the epic model, and is 
addressing an audience of mediocre education and not a learned gathering. 
No artificial attempt is made to embellish the language with poetic ornaments. 
The author’s mastery over canonical language has unconsciously introduced 
expressions like samiihia-padihero, sannddha-baddha-kavaya etc. (II. 6,10) which 
remind us of ArdhamagadhI phrases. In descriptions, however, the normal 
style has not been maintained: long compounds are easily introduced in 
describing the rainy season (I, 8 f.), Ganges (I. 25 f.), Tilottama (I. 62 f., 
II. 29 f.), etc. The description of the eemetary (V. 82 f.), though quite 
dignified as a piece of composition, is not only out of place and proportion, but 
also conspicuously pedantic in its construction in this small work. The first four 
fantastic tales are remarkably racy in their style, and the handling of expression 

is quite in keeping with the presentation of events. 

* 

1 Some illustrations are already noted from the Panhavagaranaim; and Dr. Sen has 
observed thus: “The infinitive with - je , which occurs twice ( girihium-je p. 122a, 
gi^heum-je p. 113a), occurs in the canon not earlier than in some late gatha-praklrnaka.” 
A critical Introduction to the Panhavagaranaim., Wurzburg 1936, p, 13* See also Das 
Mahanisihasutta by W. Schubring, Berlin 1918, p. 92, 

2 Jacobi: Some Ancient Jaina Works, Modern Review, pp. 574-77, December 1914; 
also his Bhavisattakaha, p. 60 of the Intro. Ghat age: Instrumental and Locative in 
Ardha-Magadhi, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIII, HO. 1, 1931. 

3 See the paper ‘Repetition in Prakrit Syntax*, p« 50, noted above* 
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INDEX OF ‘A CRITICAL STUDY’. 

This index includes informative references to important names of authors and works, 
as well as to a few topics, occurring in ‘The Dhurtakhyana: A Critical Study 1 * It is just a 
supplement to the Index of names, added at the end of this volume, which registers all the 
proper nouns mentioned in the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra and referred to in the Critical 
Study, The references here are to the pages of the Study. 

Dhurtakhyana (Sanskrit) 36f.; the author etc, of 
37; compared with Pk. Dhu. 37; text of 38, 
Dhurtakhyana (Gujarati), age of the Ms, of 
35; compared with Pk, and Sk. texts 39; 
on the language of 40, 


Abhayadeva, 37, 

Agni, voluptuous character of 31. 

Ahalya, India’s behaviour with 31, 

Akhyana, 16, 

Amitagati, 41. 

Asadhabhuti, 23. 

Avantisundarikatha, 23. 

Balarama, transference of the embryo of 33, 
Bana, 23® 

A Bhana, satire in 191 
Bharataka-dvatriinsika, 18, 

Bhlma, Baka killed by 30; birth of 31. 

Boccacio, 24® 

Brahman, varnas from 26; birth of 26, 28, 33 
Oandragaccha, 37® 

Canterbury Tales, 23, 24, 

Caturbhanl, 19, 

Chaucer, 23, 24, 

Damodaragupta, 18. 

Dandin, a satirist 17, 

Barpadalana, 18. 

Dasakumaracarita, satire in 17® 

^ Bagav&ikalikasuira, 14, 23. 

Decameron, 24. 

Devabhadra, 37. 

Devadatta, 23, 

Devendra, 23, 37. 

Dharmaparlksa, 1, various texts of 41; summary j 
of the contents of 42 f.; Dhu, compared and 
contrasted with 46 f. 

Dhurtakhyana (Prakrit) acquaintance with, Mss, 
and the Pk. text of If.; contents of 2 £.; 
purpose, technique and form of 12 £.; a 
parody or a satire 20 £.: a literary piece 22 ; 
characters in 23; a masterpiece of construction 
24; sources of the legends in 33 f ; legend y 
divergences found in 331; Sahghatilaka’s B±c. 
version of 36f.; Gujarati rendering of 39£.; 
Dharmaparlksa compared and contrasted 
with 46 £.; Prakrit dialect of 49£.; style of 53. 


Dhurtasamagama, 20. 

Drona, birth of 26, 33. 

Drupada, bow of 28. 

Epics, nature of 12 £.; Haribhadra’s attack 
against 13; textual vicissitudes of 34f. 
Ganapati, origin of 33, 
j Ganga, foiled in Hara’s hair 26,.27« 

| Garuda, the mighty one 30. 

! Govardhana. KrSna lifts 30, 
j Gunasekhara, 37. 

fTIanumat, ocean crossed by 27; his body pieced 
together 29; medicine brought fey 29; trees 
rooted out by 31; birth and tail of 31. 

| Hara, male organ of 26. 

I HariSena, 41. 

| Haribhadra, epics attacked by 13; a logician 
and a witty critic 13; inventive skill of 
14; his fascination for humorous and satirical 
tales 14; a story-teller 15; corrupt asceticism 
and blind belief: in the society attacked by 21; 
a logician and a rationalist 21; bibliography 
on the works etc, of 25 foot-note; intelle¬ 
ctual integrity of 35, 

Hasyacudamani, 19, 

Ilaputra, 23. 

Indr a, Ahalya seduced by 31; 32. 

Jahlana, 19, 

JahnUj Ganga gulped by 30. 

Jarasaihdha, constitution of 28. 

Jatayu, shape of 28, 

Jayarama, 41. 

Jinaprabha, 37. 

Jinasekhara, 37. 

Jinavallabha, 37. 
dines vara, 37, 
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Kadambarl, 23. 

Kalavilasa, 18, 23. 

Karhdarlya, 23. 

Karan, birth of 26, 

Kathasaritsagara, 23. 

Ke£ava, Devakfs womb containing 27; 28, 

Khaiiidayana, character of 23. 

Kicakas, the birth of 26. 

Ksemendra, satirical works of IB 22* 23, 
Kumbhakarna, meal of 30. 

Kunti, sons from 3L 
Kufctinlinata, 18. 

Latakamelaka, 20. 

Mahasena, birth of and two stories about 29, 
'Mahendravikrama, 20 o 
Mattavilasa, 20. 

Mrcchakatikam, 17, 

Mukundananda, 19. 

Muladeva, 19; various names of and references 
to 23. 

Kalakubara, release of 33, 

Kllakantha Diksita. 19. 

• * * Jr 

Kislthacurni, 23, 

Padataditaka, 19. 

Padmaeandra, 37. 

Padmaprabhrtaka, 19, 23, 

Padmasagara, 41. 

Par vat I, birth of 33, 

Prabhananda, 37, 

Prahasana, satire in 20 £. 

Bahu, sun and moon eclipsed by 30, 
Baktaknndalin, birth of 26, 


Renuka, revival of 28, 

Rudrapalliya-gaeeha, 37, 

Sahi Mahammada, 37, 

Samayamatrka, 18, 

Samyaktva-saptatika* 37, 

Sahghatilaka, 37, 

Sanmukha, birth of 33, 

Sarasvatapattana, 37, 

Sarvajca, Mbh. criticised by 13, 

$asa, 19, 23. 

Satire, in Indian literature 16 1; works 

containing elements of 171; in Bhana and 

Prahasana 191 .; 

Bomatilaka, 37. 

Srlcandra, 37, 

Srhgaratilaka, 19, 

Svedakundalin, birth of 26. 

* * ■ * 

Tattvakaumudi, 37, 

Tilottama, Brahman tempted by 26; Sunda 
etc. destroyed by 29; birth of 33, 

UrvasI, birth of 33, 

Yaraha, earth lifted by 30. 

Yardhamana, 37, 

Yatsaraja, 19. 7 

| Yijayacandra, 37. 

| Yikramaditya, 23. 

| Yimalacandra, 37. 

I Yisnu, Bali outwitted by 30. 
j Yoltaire, 23. 

| Yrttavilasa, 41. 

! Yama-dharma, 32, 
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■ : ; TO Tgi - . ■'■.:■-■ ■'■ ■:->/Jv. -:-:>■ : V ; T ' 

?nr^rr^t 3$ngg tots?? i ^ror* gsrif^r: ^snrnwi h ^ vso ti 
srsrreNpr sit g«t i %?>? m ^rfi^wr^fr ii it 

TOTOsmf prr^fl’apr ^ffesgcrt^$*#■ u 

' _ -!< rTriT T , T . r ,, A r ..: T .f > j __ . f> g ~ r _ * . % _..-jpv . At —?V ;*:' : : v fc * ■ - 

TOTgcws stott ws- ft i TOnr fqipif?raw w ajoir^ ii ll 

; ■:fO&'i 'Si '4/ ■ *V ; ' ■ ♦. • '" . «V ■• \ . § .. '.,*•■•■:■■ K* x<;-.!'. 

wpto?t ggi wt to? «rc: if 1 to 2 tot STOSg ii- u 

imfe# srefNrrssrft1 sapjsr ll ^»mr 

*TO*Fwtsfa to^s 1 tot is 

sf^tw «Rt ST *r$iw 1 srjpT STOffra^glroi ll 3 vpv* n 

TORteTO afkl^STSTO f^TO I ft® ft# ®^WT ^TTTO II R«xf 11 

I stto w f?m \\ u 

57^54 TO |i TO^TS | S: II % C o II 

53iwf f%*% ?w ^rt cr^ ^kr^rr 1 *rsr toi^ 11 \c \ ll 

1 ^r^^k^lTiTO n %c\ it 

m tost gfRf m I 4 #r TOrks ^rgt u STO it 

#if .ft mgm % #=wtt ^ i 

spTTPvPTT 3 ^ 5 ? II II 


15 


2 @ 


^■siw^s^nTti ^Nrnrr ^ ##ro I ^ srroi^ ll %<z% ll 

to^?tt^ I ststt^ ^ tockt ii ? cv> ii 2S 

^ ^ ^^*11 ^SW¥TTO.I| ? ^<?H 

^ tot f ^rr g ^r i w|f^%sTOrRr ?r# II %*% ll 

s^rf sfT 55s ^ qrw^Ti 1 ^ miw® ^tqrntsrksR fksro# ll ll 
*reTO #dkr i ^TTOra^spI 11 %%% \\ 

5 TSt #TFRT |TOT TOS^g TOTt i^R ^ &*%* M U^U 30 

Rt ssr ^Tfr i ^g?nkf% TOTf^rm w?tt ll %%\ II 

TOT^TTW^r^rf^jT^ I S^T TO? 5 S§kt II \%% II 




qFTPTT 


ircrew ^r !i ^Tf^s i siT^ni srRr w!»rcrt i ^r^tsrr$ iroo h 

%5TTfi srft %rnmx wfcm $*ttrro f%q 'mx ! 5fifSr%^sf% iro \\\ 

q>rfi%*rcr ^*rwq: isRR i% li rr si 

oi^^AMJnMaHLMIflttBUHMiHdMfltfHMMfMSBBMMMMttAIMMntf Mf*>^td*k!*mWlMMM0MMMRhMMtBt9BaM^ttHMMMMm^Matetlifll a. L “fW'lilPH rimm-■ —• - — -^** — - — — —ftiwniwinMirximininiMtTafft afYtttPnfiWBHrft HiWflWfttfflfflffW St It «d£h, <8Bfc it It 

^flTO^PlP^rtt | t^ 5? f TOTTO i| ^,0 3 II 


%n iFWRi I sr g sagt u ^o«\ n 

f^TT * tf^n 5 ! ?n?F^ i «nn srreH *Fg$ril it 3 swrf^u h 

crd’f^tftors *EF&$SlTfa STi^ | €#WT?tf ^ *5! STFi. mRfSIi || Rovs> II 

»^tt srcnf^rw^t I ?mHv$ I *ftfr ^ Fg sf te rr ^ ^mx si 11 

ftmfsww ?#t: i 5 ?if%ii?=tfjli 3 t^iiw:^fftga#lR»SII 
§ow^s«r W: i grw ^tsfwrg^: ii II 

^T^q-1 w^rf^nr^i^rf^it is \i\ ll 

fl &# p^r 5r^r% i wl ppp ^ t il m u 

2« 3^TT$rW^r strj stri#* tfWranra: !|R$3U 

||fgj*f sr *rats4 qrM^rt s gjt *rcf^ sh^ft siwsrj tl i| 

!iH 3 f?% i frfe m&$ti ir?h ii 

#r *Nit 11 % jth <3 ! s^tesT# il %%% ii 

a 3 RTC 3 F 3 T c^n?Tfto fCt I ?T WSRTt W »!H^IF 3 lgp& || ^vs || 

lf||l pwR$|^rppp(^|; i tspr frs^Krft u \u u 

crpT*^ ffr **srt: i f | jftar &te sr ^^# 5 ^ ll \\% il 

lip fo%?rsr ^cn ?rq. ?rsl Tf^^rnrw ^ng^sr ii ii 

^rit wqTqtsftft ^rf^srM qrrM^q i ?r3r w?r qqpr g%?ft ?rt^ ii VU ll 

* TO ^ ®>*? V* I ^ Wr 5 Ttan s^rarto 11 ii 

sr«r i ^[?5qr tl (I 

g?r wtrarf %fxPEFtf Wcftqr i i| w% ii 

ggf^: g^iTri; s ^ ^ w ?rdt ^ ii ii 

gWI #f«T; | II W\ 11 

»jm x | ll ll 




ilHj ea u ft tl ML -I—g —HMnm i - m i ftnurt Mtmra!* 


tf? 





grift ht grc^ re g y sr^p:* i n^sru gr gp^ng* Snag* T# f&g i 11 RRd 
?snws gwwpgftrag smh i g r ^ ^r srrgrft tfg#g 5 r ^ mw a rrr w 
m^m \ ^ ^mmm ^ ^rrr n r?o h 

SRTts^ #(gr ?) 1% g gg i gr|tf«^5r 

gw aft gtgg?gr ^rgftspftg jtr i wifg fftqg $wir ggr=gt ^ || r^r \\ 

^OTjgf^ fisfbjg git 5 ntg ^Tiggi^ I gw^iggT5#TT 

ftroj:g>ggftJTT§ ftftiftg .1 ^ ^sRWTWr g^ft ^ g g?sft u $jj& u 

%^r g^rggRT m ^rs^nferr war 1 i^rggrgnT w 1 ^ fw gjofgh 11 r^r u 
RTmgSt ?$r ^ sifre 1 ?!^ 1 fggig, 5?g f^rggr# ftwTfs3f#Rgg. a R35 a 

': %^t gtR^rt R>ftgT.sft m 1 ggr gtsrggrgr 1 % Iwr gtaiasft ?ggr 11R ^ 11 is 
Rsrrwt srft%pgg srgjftggfegfgr s m sms <giran$ ^rr^g ggrfgr 11 R\€ \\ 

11 fIff frfrpnft ^^^FTR-f^TW^ || 



[ tf« 1 ] 

$> 

0 

ggrfir gift 1 sHtasfi^ gg|g ^ggr^%g^wq[ii r^r a 

fntgsRPift gg %g fftftg^feg^ 1 gm^ g#rr ^rrg^r srrggft^rforgre ^ 11 r^o 11 
gg tr^rg sgxfHr fRnft irgfiR:* 1 ws^ft^^forgrgg. g wfttafi: a Rtf R 11 
gf^rr mm^mt aftwgfgggrg: 1 gtTssrej gsrerggiftgrfsipn 11 rvr 11 

g=s^w?rrcr 3 sr gmrwgsraptt 1 ^ggRig tri# %ggi^gg. 11 rs?3 11 

^repfogr: t«sgr f^gifftr^KRig. i wggr ftg ft ^f^gr wift^Psrgg. 11 r#» a 
ggt ft<sg$ ^gr^grggT 1 msn Rvit^gr^rfg^g^sc^gts^g: \\ r#r a 
i^R% g^rgj# ^r fftrsmrcgg; 1 fftrrsrt ^fRigjr^gt Iftasrg g #ggg a RS 5 a 
SFwId^RHrg g^gigf gg^igig. 1 Rjggfir f^gf^rggrggg a R5?«> a 
gg^nsr ggfgr wgr g^wwrg gg, 1 ggtf^r g g^g rr^ ^g^ggt a R5?<: a 

flUWlWW tit ■ till B>MI ■ Maw i ll l -■ m, ■M^ir^ <1 I a. a~M ■ fa, a J ll lll I — ■■■■11 1 „ K ll^!»!nl^lll‘TflMllllMllfMl 1 l^--^^^" ,J * - WM l iHI m i l I H III W n i fTl I ■*■! ■■<—— IfcTffl 1 * l . m u rnn m L l* ^iatm& * 4 0L- . ^MUkd V 'i.' iU JHfe 'ita. 'Jfc' 

ggif IjfsgT g# ?ggfflnR 1 rw g^FWRr gmisig^ a Rtf R U 

gr gft ^ gr sl ^ gg 1 wrw sRrfegtssg^rg^sg g|sgg^ a rro a 

'■■ZimL * . : rv % » sv«v , , ^ „ _ rt _ rr I N—■-. „, . . - ^ rv . % j^ , ♦ —«*, ^. 1 .^,,,. ... ^ i » kto 

srg gr stgrrRg # 5 igggffgRf i wgr tgg^gj rtr gisrqr gr gg g^rg a rr? a 
ggr ^rRT^R^g gt^gg ggr q ^gg, i s^Fflgg grw^Rr Rgggf 3I a RRR a 
srmwrsngt JifnsgrgR gnnggg 1 i 5 W?f gw^g ^ g^pgt t?t gtwgg a rr? a 


IS 


2S 


1 f giRSjf 

L° S 


TORFCgi 





m ^TRtssr gfiw i gsrtote*?? <cn?Msfa m \\ hhs n 

mt 'snj?(w)^«fep* ml i ^^TRisftr ?r 4*% m #"M to to^li 

-'V'-W'*'-'** .»', '. +*r*r^rss*s*^~Kr% . .. 

grer to fr^: fftqfsgto ?iforeft i M oqq-rfc tofo ^topr f% *r^ u ii 

s *^t.feiflswi^ wra >SS I ^f^rwnpt aft* ami w m. n vwu 

mt- 


M i wrh ;$ ffti i^wrcTfeffr n %< ti 

■iiB^imfci^nw^bTI » — *—-■ JimUfc . P» it«l sLl i ^ * ‘ fM>l,ww l ffl 1 T la i 'll na *—w m^ upwi ra . !■■— ii n -n f i irrrfr-r^TWTitf? ftt i f i rf i DnMfl^a^i S» «szmI4&bW 1M " 'i Mrr'*■* ' fT ~~ * fnrri^T»nrf turn imi IVan II J ^l j ^ho (, K ^jnwpu n. Jill?! 

i ?ptt ^fw 'srrcsr qrntnT if sprntnT I u visit 

^ ^ r\ rx ® ♦ o \ * * 

<nWMM* t - -- J« u»»-.--« m a n ii n iHU IIf tii nl l — ■ m i- -' _ _—-- 1 ., A -f nri iMIIimi ■ ij|.» imi.m ■ . mmw I unmi.n-n . . .aim tin, mi . u Ik ■■.. itinili nm ..«fl iHinntl fTHiiiim —- - iitm ■llllBli IHIIlllln ill ■mi n a4 «—M—iMMI iTfl. I■« —m— W «-«•■—- K Ik mJOBk rfffl, r, 

WxP WtSTl? ^TT^f 3PES 7T*n I t| || 

f s \. gy » <v » * , *v * 

,0 ?mr M.^sbt g^! *rt: i 4i^m^ srp tsjtcfst ®gr?Rg3r gwr it ^s» u 

TRif^rRr I ffrtwwRnwfw wrt ^ri^RRTRff! n si 

t^TtwOT HW5f qt^r 3ps xf I W5R I! II 

liwwiw * MaiiwKMa » i lirn fP f wk f^mrffiO ?*yHrfSu ftKo wmw ha taw t »w^s . — ,tp r> .wiair a m gtfTi Mt/fsSWa 1^ Rv ^ w r rr*fi> iiTT~i ti'lliiTiia t-'MWto-wo shwM w»<fiiw>s<airt fH.UMiili» mtul ■nrnt Wf rtTI>'ll l rmflimifmPti 1 »i ifHk C\ |k jfStfts _ *tk ]t) Rk 

'q^lWTPr qlf i ^Rf^^THT^r « 5TfT 7R 5? R?T$g_ || || 


| rn .. r .Ty^r-,, .... l r ^ ?V. r-r- ru *% -nc~ir -.~ L ■■■• - r tr * . ,-t- . ., * ■f\— r ,^ - trx . o r ^ - r , A.ft,-,, . . A . i -f^iui tk « , . . 

9 F*fW‘ 3 i% g^FTf «nqg | ^ 7 ^ 1 ^ wR!f? mKf^ ^R^TKiWJ || II 

^Vr i ^ w|wsr ^t«p^ ii ii 

hr^t ^T wi WFRrai^t i cpg^T ; 3 rifqMw<TR^s u n 

gpRrrgfW ^ ^Fgg?jq?l i ^t^rarrm g-fr ^ ?r ii ii 


1 jtw ** mi ^ n is 

>V ^ * • *v ’SVSB, 

HHMSkliiflnMMffftMM mjtm JBm mfcji rt l « tf iB mttWfll mM kM» mbm iii.fikaifTnttkinrmiM ifiriTTM —i iii mnii I at V mmat.hm m n i iim-fii an « v wa k~Ii » I k |» Trim ‘ ffiiwinm^ii - Mfut«MKMiuis«aisttBki . __ Jmx Tk .— ^.nftYTwakiwm w * -k- k *. 

jgq-* q^«rT S ^rtt^TTft I R«TI TOTC ^ tp[g 7 gtS?^f^U II |] 

24 qsrl fiw m qcR i STWS 5 F fr?r^mw \y$% II 

mt 5p|r to torr &*$! wk 1 ^rr to ^fq #% towgr: n u 
sri'sw^w^to torr fi%grsto^ 1 *af igt 11 11 

3 ?R|prT^ ggrs^% 1 ftor€t to^sf«r^gii 

wi ^ i qit ^ ^ u -rv»<\ ei 





’STTf | to^pl' f|?ftar^#[ 5 g*RTi; #f«% ^rTIR^vsII 



fy * 7 ' " ■ '■■' •'•' ' . . .^’*:' 

II II 


5 # ft* wrftwit! 1 mn% * vRnrqgivi^teMiiinv'fU 

Ktsm* ^ i torrsftr icto# n^rrstoi iir<so|| 

36 vmv I || \ 4 \ \\ 


isrerasfq ft *r 



i ira&Rr q>it%rqT mi r<:r \\ 


ftqqiq^ftVr i irateRr «tw* qn? qw* ! # wf *qqr ? t) a 

TO^r qq?qr wmf^r^rr 1 qfFrsr ^wscf^t qj^tir sr^f^TOT^ u a 

fr^Rrf q^iteri#^ fi^nri. ?q g 5 ^ ?ppi. ? s ms^. ?r% qw! Rrqisr u 

q^ vmtfft 1 st ^rrss^s ftqr qq 1 sr q?a# qqqr§^. qcq^ gsrqqq* ir<!$U * 
5 R 8 jon^ q^rsr uptr qifteqqq. igt 1 irrates#* Itori ^ n 11 

5 T 5 ni gqqaSFq^fr ftST qfaq^ I fcg^ttqS&W ^RTT^IT^TTSf || i| 

fqt stfbnt qwsrcqrf% qfrqsn 1 qtTOTf g aq tqq F q rq* qrs^qqr«rr ii Rt% a 

g«qqFft <n.mi( 1 jgHfiimst sfht qq^ f*r sm$t 11 rs® a 
^ o^ttft q«n *it <g|f %f?q gtrsqsrrg. 1 qct%q q&crrsr $ f^rr ^qsrWiR^a 10 

maw .* glfSjsvtrtHrfMrttit »ftW"*SWffifrpiKrJ’SHfky'ftWKijSStGiffl <iM» A ' » m:itH«»tdiw^i-»»i:»^.««iiii..i . ^i»iii ii.ij „. . . o -.n ^ ' fjrtVff^irTKTTrf ur'Ti i r■ n itWl*iTMiiiiii l i mi I wmrn fft J,l >iM^l ..■.^i.n— ——■ ■ l in n ,. m ,in .. h i m . ... it . a. k, ,«»n ^*S. tiirifc tt fk 

qq* srawi^fSSTSi^r^ 1 a h 

2 m 4 i^'yi?T 5 iT qgqqte«gs €taq* I qr&%*q?fqq?^qasqqrrf; irqq% ^ n \%\ u 
*nstt qmr^ qswn; qagq i 1 ?ter wa s^qsr gjflrcr m u w u 
qgRsj«r m% s qtq f s g a qqq. i sr^on ^sgq^iFiqqq^ n 

wi 9 fji><ii #s?^ i qr f^Fq^rsnsr sfesr t wcrs^ - 11 a ,g 

qqt ftqrq% n®n ftqiqqiteq^ 1 ggssT q ^5^ a a : f 


^tTfFT. *m sHfr w%m q qlraqt 1 israsq^ qqr% y-ml^r a ■ 

TO 'TOTOfTOET:?IS^% | TOTfitfc WMHKMWl aft **f II W II 

1TRWR? ^T5T 5Tq[ iWT^IS ?:^ro I SRTTSiq q ^RTfsT ^[fTg S It ^o© U 

q? 5 TTST ^TS^WT +T ?TT?a^Tw 5 T?iKf t I ^ II 3 ® t ll zl 

S^IM ^Tlf WT «T I SUfTS^^SR 11 II • 

{ *OTT <Tf^R?r{ a II 

STTfRT Jftwl^TMFaeff©^ srfT^rq^ I o?TRIT^F? qt^r TTg tqwra^ II II 

I tf TWn r Hil*ffwnfln W> ~nnTTnnTT m ilmlT1 H III l lm ^^^mi . Ii mna f Uflmi > » vrwrul Otttor* /Glia^rtJbl ImrrnMttr^f S«Bmi.ii^^l« rfWrni—m^anun K jgfm im^utyigi i 'um ri —^ » .■■■■> .. , M ... ...m . - .... ii mi i mn l l ■■ «■ * “ — a>. & te, ®*V A _ 5 % 

^nr.q^t i sn^rq ^rrqtiq i?q? a ll 

irart sr^gfi^n j ^iF 5 Rrt 11 u : 

^j'ct %??r f?3TSsc?5rmTfir ?tts 5 ^ i fir ^qq^n ^ qq^w^T a 

sqiRRj^i^qr %s^?qrsq q i fqts% ^ gqrlk! m qrw^qrfqqt a ^ «c a 

fi T Hinti ni ill Ul B MMBIB g a' ^ g, ■‘fiMMimiini anMKW * fc, tfSnKBHIiuHaaUBatf ■WHOttMMZiiMiWftMaimfeto ^»mjC iL MWttAlBSSttlifln > V W\ jSth c,\ Pfc 

Wl ^ ?T< I II \o% II 

w qj^t qspn^q f^awr^ i ^tqf^rqq^ siqmq'qqq; a ^ ? ® a 
qqqqr ^qorr =q spE <fhjq|q% I ^ qr ifqrq s #RT qqr a %\\ a 
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1 B f ^qfigq^q n 0 1 2 B °qqi#qqq i 


39 





5Rrt ^trt^r torispT i wt lonfuns; f^g «rMW^sflre« u \\^ w 

mpt ,iff wnsrcrcni^ \ gRfar f&sr wtt T^ngR *R?fRt ii \i% w 

?r§^ *rf%^r qf^pn weu *rT«n^r ^ ^^Vn^'^f^KRli l \\% tl 

'foPTO&ft! §R yhi ?pr 1% i <rsrrpt m£ *r ^mw&n&i wsw^i II u 

5 fRl^Rf-SR %3R: €tT5f%TI I SKSTfIsW ^ ^IRT tt&sn&l II II 

^ftg^ftgu wstfctt f! §j f^RF 1 ^firg?Isr^hRRf*TRr wrfosrcR 11 3 ?u> II 

g^Ri B p^t ^r Ri?ft spfrrat srri 'SlN^ffeS^ ^ *r£ srfNRfo - II \\£ H 

St** TOt 5Rt! 1 *R «TOR*R* ll II 

5g%rr ^ wsfN’Rrcr^r! sRqr&it*rl3.il^®il 

» sgRffff3^f ITRqRft I ^SHfST M «fRT% ^li *nf || \\% II 

sn% sr 'qf^rt 1 ^ts# ^ Rgrsftr q1§piTS*it1% ^rr* lU^^ll 

» ■• 

^ qfsprr 1 ^ wt ^ 11 3^3 11 

^fHif ft 5 5pRR ^dRrq^ 1 ?rr i^pr ^=wt! ift ***% *rr «*p*U 3 ^tfil 

q$%n 1 wf*+^t qtaSft^sqFfcr %??s Rrtl% i ll 11 $V\H 
is ^Tf^wPf'Er# c§*n3W3!7%iT* 1 I^Tf^Tnis; 1%¥rm^ n 11 

1 &t qrf few* «r% ^Rrd?f 3 t! n^vsii gnRu 

11 fft -irrir =?g 4 ■snsfcm tor^c ii 

.-' -•’ -.. ’ ‘ , , • ."' ) •* 

[ H. ^WTRrf^T *PTR^ I ] 

$> 

tR Wt SPRRWR I RipsHr ! 5 f% II \\6 || 

* ms«rai&c ^n%r Wf ss« ^rn I ^ ^^ntr *n limn 

wqpwn «i 5^3 w 3 » I uftsiro 3& *f sj* *r|^ l| h 

ff^ I^IRT 53T RT^T^ofq-Sf I g rr^R# JT^SS'^f ^n^TR W Il^^ll 

i 5^5^ 3^ 11 11 

3 F*RTsng^rc?rr ^R i 'r^t ^sjt l^rf^rf^ 11 33$ 11 

» ?rtr. 33V JRTS 5 rri% ht^r i 3?^^ ^oir «nrr*T rjrsw^ ii 

fi 3 ? ^H ^ 1 g^r^rsf^r^??^r , ?f & fcRTto! u^^Hll 









[ 



& 



a 

51T ^RHC 



«v 


..■■■■: A- 



^Ijj.! ^pr§ *rr i3ft?Rraft«^Ni sr ^ ^ ii ^vs ii 
^kr s srs^r aj^rr ^n^wisu u \\ . 

sqrq% ^oT^WrsRt i grsrrsnrw *TMsiy mst il 33^ u 

o^wfs^nf^r grarr wstj jp^r^i^ i ^*rr g^r!?# ^^N^^r^rni^oii 

^k §* *mts$ qr^ ^^rr ^ i i<kts ^ ^ %t %d r wq : it \s% \\ 

^stsit JT 5iTW?ft%it s*rrer$ ^NrRfSTT^i \ w?ui*rFrrf$rt ^srii 

TOl%r ^ «Pf m ff^s i ■:■ 

m wi ^ ii w ii 

H??TT I ?r?T ^Rtt S^TRTfRJ TO«T®f W H *FTJ 1| tl 

€nnjjj. i ftr a# tl ^ it *»mi 

IIWISMMia^jt a. (k tflMmMi f ini■ Bitlll n i l i n ir rw * i I i ' bii ii a —» tmM i n r——-—» —— -- fc .— M liMiyun _. . _,, . ■■^» al — .- —- ... ■■.Minim t i n .niMMi« j i >. .*« j i Ww i ft to* ^ Cw jfiftta ft IL 

w i m ^?5rr 55T 5Rqi w§wt\ 5Frnj. ii 5 il 

)f i ^srt q>*r ?frr ?r ggrs^r srf^r il ll 


19 






3?r: 

*> 

o?r 

fnfr %?#w<fi i «r gsr ?nj.q>s| sr ^irksprr il |s?<s ll 

flmrittd tost* vjmtirw i *tctt& 3 H?r§;nfHrgtognrfcrarciFratU^tf<Ul 



15 





* ^ 


Tl[ spr *fsr ^rnn 



11 11 


r?TRR{ I 

er*rr^rr i i$i prerersrra' «rar ^sErt § w ll 3 H? il 

grw ssrmmwrw^ -iy r — 7 r . T t „\.,A, __* „ _-. rr . r ^^. .■ 1 -fi T _ r ^ fy r f -fV-. fiy —, —« feft ^ ^ n 

*nr ^is+iwi'ti ^T^rrjpi ¥f t srrs^RTiSTFsnT qqr i stirwrarig^r ll 11 


ZD 


^B^fiffiBkMBEMBHyfflfttfftlMlftBMRinnBR IMttftflXBftTS&itffn arrunm . ■■■uria i fwirnnriwi n ii * Vl 11 i ■■■■!■ mil ■ —b ft). A ft ft 

^ra^iHwr m § wTwTiRrtw^ I Ftfscwr st?ri^tsw w ts^rer^rr? 11 u 
wra s?mi 5 r{ ^ i ?mt it \*\V ll 

Mifit 1 nl^q r * $tw$t & ^nr^frats^eSfri 11 ll 

^ W^ikrr ?r 1 1 wfe ! 5# pr%?r *s«nj? u 11 

?^r 1 ^tsftr ^rcsr ll 11 

^rftrs[t ^ sFFcfrs&srr 1 5 Rtrs^l% ?t ’fNrfrf^rnj.n ^H^ii 

^nkssr ws^ssr ^nror^-^ i gsrcur ll ll 

^^qlfiiMdHH i s^rr?ri^%?rri^ 1 ^ansrr^. f%f?n^fl , ?r^fiWT f^sssRPi. it ^ ^ ® ll 

1 sr^r ^ri^r ^nr ii ll 
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1 A 


2 B °»r%Rf: i 
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qot ^ qf^trffqx tt$$ q;rt 5TO gjqRnf ^ff <s ^ 

wrfgar i iNr$ igi qg 3Rt tot i ^ rir #g- gNrgt ^t# 3!% gonqt i % 

3:qi# giTT% #f ^ ^ qTSR gfTqgsjRf g# w t Mr 

^ gfg# to g®## a?%qj gg? rrt i iPr ?f% if# qfq %^rr u I i 
j%q> q % oft 3 j#r q# i i^s kz I i grft# a^frtc #g^#r I arg^t^ 

f^fot qteo#,. £* grf|# #q^t i Ifg qiir is 1R5,, i grit# ^gf #q^ l » 
ifi =#|, % gH|€ | «ri grggi gN srr tot, <gqRr grg ftfi tot #ggg 1 

qgg^f 5 ft^R J8 1 q^f % g# ^TR# to# gRr # 5 rii 

gg#g agsgr 1 q gf toi arggsg 1 # g gr# # g 1 # 



n 



M 



#gg sjf*, g#g?:TOgT% 18 g#^ i?RT# [ ] 

■ ^ ff?T ^rTT^TTg II 


aasMCC©Oe©DW=sw 


1 P I 2 P qrs 'rft ( 3 P §Zl \ 4 P tff i^i 55tt I 5 P q&x I 6 P qit 1 

7 P qrro to 1 8 P q?R \ 9 P 1 10 Pi n P iqtqr i 12 P 
1 13 P qg qor sft^qr 1 l4P|qpri 15 P i 16 P qq ^pr 1 
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feR$* rsto r^rt* - erf srer i 



.: »i 

$rf 1 


RTR &R RI# F | 5 fRlft wi? 3 #TT R? fe^TR R# STTRSf, 


R 3PT RR TTfF^r ^ ^ R*MR ^ 

i ferr q*> r*t & %$ it g re reite Rifts w rrs RtefaT ^i| 4 1 % 
srl snrr, ^ Rift#*^ sni wg i ^ % gfri; tst Rift cnf pc, Rreff, rsfr, 
Rftqf rirt # #RRr Rift rtr %r r rts ? i ^ s [ 0 ] 


rrt srr^?TT# Rift ri 4 r Refer gfersc sriRfe? RfRtf srgRsj r>H:r % if RTRRt— 
m*k ssfer, rj# sri% r^Mr rrjs ;srR gfe, Rrite rt®ts gns Rift ^rat, 

sir, «n^c, gcR c tft ^ rt^rr grR grt#, sr§?[ cirtr fereM, rrir rstr, Rsr 

l®rf I ifs# tot RRft 1st ^ RRferRTR rts^, #£t i 
sgfet Rf-‘t R?cr grfe RRTfsi ^ Rife 8 ®rr ^ ^rfet grefet’ 1i§ r># s&ftt ft*r 
RRtftRt i it fifet srtsft, § rr^ Riijjt] sgfer r&r i it ssfei it risrrt «** Rift 

ite f>IRR R%T S«# ## I ^ T%S=£T R$ RpT R?fer RR#, it RTSSRRr RfCRt RPC 

rprt ftRt, % sgft Rife* #RRtt»wr It rpss&rt r?c Rift pcrpc grR Rtf, irt #rrt 
wRlft *TTR R RT5 I R I [ ] 

rrt R? 1 %^ it - s it^ 4%4 rf rt^: srgnrc, itfR Rrft ®rgrt, ^Rt %r 
RTf| ^wi, it- rH| Ig^t %r rtrI V i hrrr ^rnr^t - gfe 

rH| str? m^t m. toi, ^rt ^sr Rtf^ 

IHIIII'IMIiUmCm hhiiHi . —~'»*» JJi ff*[rmi..dii..n'iii»«iiCi urnniini -^-^*^' 1111 mill nm bmm H K — , .^nnin. inniifiui, t.. ... mwitl ICTTTV'I) <^^i!j^iaicimifl^n*i^^ii j3Hlll)iaiiiH nMUMiiWlit^mlLl tWBlfc <WtB e mtf ll fm Sy kmmuh iwaJll 

TtR RiTRR wtR I«RT RT1 I RT ^ ^ », RT RMRRf RR RTtt ^T3Tf*K R7RT, 

^rcr?? f%R ftt I ^ I [ ] 


w ?%g if - ‘sfNtfr JT3pr? i snl RR^f^ rtr r rt^rt V 

* ^ ^TRR CTTR&-5f vtfti iR SRTR !* 351 ^ STTtR, f^RTft^ R?€R RRT®, 
if Rf ifsr^f ^sorRr Rfft gffRcff *$, it § #sr> fe?r r ^ ? str? 3 ^fg- it 
ff^TRr Rift grR %R RTRf ? ^ RRft RTR^t - 33 RUH ^ ^WTR RlffRlft 
is f^RTf RRf I RUT ^f^RT 3TRf % - ‘RT^CT 5% Rif, ^R, Rif# 3rf5BRf =SRK roc| 
#RRtf, ^ Rife f «FR# ^R? I feRlft: fWI ^feR R^ R:ftRT STRt it- £ f Rt RT§^t 

$*■ &%i Q # >? Rt^Rf ^tgr# r# ? it 8 firif giwrsir, pfe ri^ %, r^r riri I, 

RTS^ 1%fRt %%, if RlfCt fiR Rtft f Rf% gTR !#R | Rl^0r RffRRf ^TRRt 
^TRf f Rllff ariRfe fR Rff^ t RfefR R# I 

>« TO TOt^feRlf R %R wmt I 

fptrf sro^ftsrcf H ii 9 1 [ ] 

i; ~f ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 3Afgf| 4A^5t| 5PRp3R go55T I 6 P OT^ 1 

? 8P?II 9 A jpir 1 






qf®M H *\ 

wsttt ^%T ®ift Ir- 4 ^ qftrft qqft ft# It *$ ft*ft s*, itfqr ks 
ftft q grsRKtR'ti qift ? 3 1 qqrfl: q®[m<?? ftlre it— 4 ?j ^i«nr! q? ftqftq? R q q*;r 
^"Tf, srg*T ftft, *¥#?? srq ®r% ttrt I qtq qft ftqft I ^ *Rrt? q fft qqrt qRjft 
§r m%i ^qqrfafsq q§q qqrft fraft* q*? % tr^n ftq#r wr 11 ftqft ftff 
wqq ttstt gnftan 1 q«jq grftqqr iw 1 ftf% q qfqr t i ftqrft %q^ q? R nft < 
ftriqr® q*jq *^rsif%^rr qftft, Iqlfr qsjq qqft f^Bt ?tq q#?r, qq^, f$, 

sr$, ftq, qft, rss qrftprr 1 ft| qftgqonft g r tft q qr ®tft i ftqtft qft %, ^t, 
srft, ®3sr, qftr, l^ft qr%ft 1 ft|; srgq srrftqqr gngfi® snp ®Rrftq q||q 1 

fiw? qq? %ftq f%iqr®, qgq *rtft 3jft q^ft 1 qir I srgsq gr ^ fq? ftg 1 
itfft q’ftwrc ?«ft? fttqrft qft, q sift ftqq? ftft wrc 3#, qrgq s raift , *pf? » 

srpft qfar itf, qrariter qft ftq$ gr^-r? qqft 1 ft it qgq q?<j ftg it ftfit I 
qftnfts qtqr, ft I ft® qftrft ft# ftq q ft?, itfftqfft grftSR ift gs qtqr 1 h i 

[ 3 

qqr ^q?qft ft?q % - ftqft ftft q^qt sthti qft grtoft, I ^rw? qff rf 
Wl qni ## ^r q^ft \ ftnft ftar? it ^273 qftq? ft?#- 4 qr?*T ft®l qffqr?, u 
wqfqr fcRT fstqft qr?# qrerq 1 f^d 8 gnqw’ 1 qsr? %cr^i? ^jr, <wq?^' grnrr? 

5% q^qr i«^t? f%Rt %f srrsqt i ‘art ^tfq qtst q#er #lr If, q 
qqft ws® - ?q ^fq^t fgqq gr^igq qr% *rct 1 Iqifi: «rsi3? 

3%q- 4 § qrtor %fHt sri^qt V 1 fgq^f qrffq-Rrq'qf^t ^r f 1 #q?qt %q? gfR 
f 3 1 f^qrft gRi3? lr-‘#qR qqd? ^iq^r %t qqt, t wq? % 1» 
q ^Rrr'qR ^qrqst srfq ^qqsR qf| 1 pi qpt ^R^r? #q? qtf? is q^qf ft 
qhq iftr ^f 4 t’ i I ^rqft fgqq? ir- s q? fot ^rrft? 3s q^f atl sn^f 
#qrft ^rqrqrc wt l*ft $jsr qft snq’-?q qqq ^53, M ^13^? 
qr?q grift, I 3 f gftl wriji qf #f =rnre 1 ft ^3 q# qftr gftft f ft, ft 

asmem n m^^St..)i-r. imumiBiii mmiui ^ ^Ii i< tiiiii S> STQ% & 3$**^ ^gffih. /-*>, mm. _ «. M 

qnOTf qtst twq q ft? I ^ I [ J is 

IS 4^4 srf^ II 

ll ff?r f%7=ft^r^n5^rr?T n \ 



w q^Tqi^i grR ft«r? |i sift lf- 4 q^rqR, q? it ^^3, fti, 

#w>g & 1 a«nft nsw? *wt-‘f ^ Wt vtStwumto 

1 ?fi ft® ®?, sit I qftr ftff «ni fttj q q ftr, ?® qqft strit? «mqr *• 
qqr siRpq qi’ft % ^ft% ft^nr ®fftr q^? q^q % 1 ftfi ®fqftft k & % 1 itf 5 ^ 

iP qfft i 2 P ’ft 1 




















‘WprpTsj 



WtWWSfflfOT f%WTt STWWt % I ^ ftlWT ’3^*TT^»T^ ■wfegstfl % tW eftt* | 

ttww mm wfw s«tT w#wtr it wtft mi, ftrwT tw &t, it ftw I f%$r? 
?r#, ttw$ wit wRwt i it t# wg wtg ^?nt wit ^Q- sRf wwr wwt i mi § wtw 
wiwwif wr%w ?sw ^rt, wtw wrft wort wftrs wwt i w?t wr^t writ 
* 5#% wfanft wwrt^ wswtrft wrw m ^trt WT?t wft sntt wiwr i wt ^rwr wm i 
twrf* w ww ftw §t 2 ~?w ^Mt, wt?w wrppft, w %t 33: tot, 

*r? <?%w wto$ sr?Ttt ?w ww wR wtwt i it Nt it wt wtt wt w*rf%wt 

^ ^ ,: _ .. ..-- --- . -.- --* ..in^^n l■■^^llll■lrllm ■■*— MMttwAdAiA rwniMt ifrTHV^m flttflWtff irn *nr"r^^irf wwikiMit MM1II Mia ^airai tfffMMwwn'hnfc" II ii*MMnmm»nn>ifjiffi 

WWR WfatW gWT *pt S'TK WWT, Wig tTf tR Wtt, WIW WW Witts? wrwt, Wt <gRW 

jtwt i t%t trcfi^ $99 wr|w wig wttfit wtt tnwT wig i wwrif sjwfwt wtt trig 
w % WT?t Wig sftwg Wioft, %t, #WT wt WTgtT #TtWIW Itft, it W«rft WTg 
gist I w^i g &iww fsr wrwow? ftwwwn trgwt *jw ?wf, ittt ftttw srcww wwT i 
w w? w?? 8 j m wtw? wgwsg i wt w w wtwT wt wt gww wtww wt 8 , wttwt wrartt 




is wsrtwt g^gtw wtewt*- £ wt Sr *?>if it wt w?r ^tw® w| ? % wits gtrw 

wrtw wwtwor? ftw? w?tt woff wiw % i it trnrfo-»jf! wwftr wtw iwt, 
%wr wr^ # i ^rr w%wi? f^r wtrt t wtt I«st? ®rw- 

: •■ -.■■;' .K :'-^ 1 ----- *v jvje, _ . __ k. n \ ' .,::- r ^ ,... , «\ . rs . a __~ J 5 ki __ 2 l__j: 

WT?mWT? 3TMT WT? i?W tTWT t^WFT? ®ftW3TW ^IWt I TWWTk WTI? Wl? >?W WT? 

I^r 3T0RWWT srR? 'WtETtlW WtWTWT ^3TW Wf|^ Wtl^ofl' %WRt 


« W'Srw i i$r wwi^ gwwR \ 3 wr 3 w^rw 1 ^wrt ww?fw gww? stwt* 
wfCT wpfl^ wt wfH - £ it Wctr 1 wt wrf 3 t’ 1 WF3 %~ £ wi^r wtwt ^twwt 

wiw’ | HWTft, W sftwwT ?tw, ?W ^fw? W^.W ^ ^OJWT WWWR #wwt wf I wt W 

W3T 3T?, wt t 'sftwwt WWt W few WWW ?tf ! ? I [ ] 


wwr wtifww trwr % tfe wtftw wtr? wt«wt, trwrwt 

PWWW^? i R | f S,R§ 1 . 


wwt, w? firr^r ^ 


wwr w# wtw#? f ~3? ? wrfir I t?r wtN’t, gt ^Tww ajwwtwrwR 
wftwr w^ir 1 f^wrfi: wt ^wwt? ^cwr www wri wTwtwt stfRwt 8 ® irw %% ^rwrw 
iwtiwrt wrwowg ^WR WW %WTtRT w# WCWtT ttwwrtt I ^ wt Iwwr^ wor- 
t^r? wftwr wrrft St — % wr^w ’ftw % wf 1 ^wwt? %f?w %—% tapf ^w 
35 <Twrf%’ \ 3?ft: t?rcT% w| ?rwwrw ^rww itwrw ^wrwtt wrwwr witt i 

W #t wtirr irwwfw $m wt f t w i f t 3Rt? w^t wtw wfwt i ww& wtw #wj - 



I A \- 2 P j 3 P $R-r 4 P ?wf% witT i S P wt^w i 6 P $w l 
7 P wterw# i 1 





WffiW ^ 13^ I 

5 fr 6 fT^^l 5 ^cRITOn* II l II 

srf %ww fife ftshrar siwcf ^q^, wt #?rf wTftf ^fntqfrr ^w, M 
g w sftqwf I $ I [ ^<s- 3 « ] 

>g ^ftWM—5^ *prar mm$ *jjp^rr ^f^ti w— ttf?f 1 g ^ts^t $ 

._♦ £W,XX ♦, .—4. 0? _ JX-JX *„-_ f _„_m __ »_,2v? „ 2 l__ J5l«„ 2Sl„4 ^s. 

«n« M Wt ^ £ *TT ‘ ^T$T — l ?Hf ^ 1 mK w m%^B wl? WRIT $JT 

l■l■l^lfTrt I Mialii rtll» ■mffaa ^ntM^Vl BumnB 9 Mn |TTaft^l»Hai ... hw ain am »B JMM| --**- fflmillftft . i r^—» — ^ -a »» IWTiitfftrarf IM ' m'l IW Ml I ftlli ml HH .■ inill “ft iiwn^l.l L-#-fc.w --■ -—- - - ■! niMIOftft H I M I H ~1 Ij nn tfrft fcn n ll ^ nti nn ‘fUMttaMUD^ -----. UKBmmttrVI IIIIMII^^ 'b 

^Tgqftsf cffS 2?tg$u I ct^TfR ctW STtTFSrgfK CJSfcFT ^TcT^T^ *wpf 1 


*v ., ♦. rs _ - P\ - rrrir , .,-.,.....r\, jn.^ #1 » X „_♦_ 4 X .—.. ♦, fv 

$ ^TTWr 3TT5T SRRJ IwPT ^ctT SHF ^f*TT I 5T gg*T?RT TOJW ^T^n^TT ^FflrF^T^ ^FFWi 5 

.^Pfqr qrr^rr ?nig j m^tfc 

^fqcJT ^fTT STIg STF^y S|f ?FCW q’t^sTf | q’gr gqf ’T^FF fRTqT 13 

I l$fo ^ shTfafr N)r ^ I ^ srf^r qrfSr w sg | 

^F^T i gp? ctt i^prar l ^ gw ! g5i ^^ff, ^ w^wt, ^ 

|r s it as % i sftwwt §rwtj I 3 T % i s? i [ ] 

gWT KFF ^FWWW FT^I^fWPT ^TWI I TaWTt ^FW°R WFWFTW^ M^P( 3Tn^ 

WFKwr ^Ff^wr Mwrw i ^ftwj fmrr f ctt 5jw q^rr f 5cwf srnEigc« 

sr| ^rw ^cwr I itw q^w t%5f^wf ^q*4t an# 

qji^f i % wtjtc ?rf% an% l%?rrw §wt, q% wf i f^wrw q wtwt 

#wwt srwr, t ^ lr gt w q>%a, ^ ^ ^ i h I [ ^,» Kq ] 

5 fwt ftrw qsiqiw ! wi ^qf% ? i wgwsr ^ wiw ^ 

5Err¥T%—%?rrq^ft gw srrft qw:gt fq^ f^sw wl wg i ^ » 
arw^ iwwr, wrcqj |?r? qKWFwr sqrw T^rwwwr wwf % - f^wr ^tl 

fer #wt cFT^qj t?Ff widr w ir^i, ^ ^rr't ^ qrf% ^t| srrf w ?f% i ^ 
qir% srfww i ^q ^fwiOr arfww qr^ art q»%wr ^rwr % - ‘srvwsfwr wm 

^rgw^q wqw^ g^q wqwj?: w%, wt qfFgvrrw wt it%q^ wrm q*f» 

|^r w§r 5F^ Iwwr T%wr€g^ wd g^rf, adw g sr ?=rq«f %, I gqjiw?: mf^ » 

q^# f 3 ^ § qtwig ^r %f, wt ^?rRcr I# ^q 1 srfw 

— £ |^f^ ^fgF% # 3 ft arw^fi q «Nri wt arw^rii %q «rwr^ i q^wrw 
wrfr, ^qTPT, q^wn^wi^, wq€RWf#-qfWf ^gw 1 #w |p^| : wfewt 

«FTf I wg ?g ? §F |^3c w|3R |qwF f®qt?«rR qjft wrwf, i% g’ftqt 

?TF^t 6 tt?t i ^rf%w ^ wt ^ wn ^ ^ %wwrw gpn 39 

girw ^fq>fe w qrww’ 1 %wrft i%i ~ £ srfw ! g 1 q qrt^ftif w?r % 1 

t <—^~* <> ^yi iwilninanuniLMifciia nw-n * (.in ,1 ind^iiTi uatfM wtcoMSs lin>uii^hn iwnimit i f Uil iHH f tfCP»tu»9mu_T eawwss «ats»'t.* , *e*3 ijc ' '■' 11 *!•!)■• HHI/ITifci hiO*!j| 

qjirnf wit nr q^j Hwsr WTlq f i 

5c^fii ?TI^F «F*^ gt*ft I 

qrfer 311 ^ H t H 


1P 3gi p| grarf 1 

''':Y:7'^ 'Ctf ; 




qriit §r it qqi q wrs I I 3 *** srgiM wti#n w^rt it wit Hit? 

u4^ ™* 5i«ft 3w 

?Er^ # n I i$i srww wfasft %wrwsit per i srfsr wit i inf ^wtwrwwr 
Hit 1 itwift t^R srfr^ #itw wrf| sfcrcrw *Fcit t# dfq wrftw? wsws git qriin 
5 i q# 'g pr wfft wnl Hi #’ s iw q# Hi mi 11# wrri 

<^rif srfw, wgrq>T% wp wifi s?t Hi wwit git 1i iiwwH iteH^f^wTHr 
%-wi ^ wp wrf| HiH sqwi % i m% srfw i qniqqj %q Hi wrf| ^ 
gg | q^rwitw?: wrf| wM 1 1 wwfi & ®ftnBT writ snsroit ygrHw gH itgH itii 
wilt it Hi qi§ I itH pW i OTwft to arpsir wwra % wrg q g?w % ws ^ 
M ^«\ TO $, q $ siw srH i iTO mm qtH it gr ^f%q>n it w m writ 
wifi \m<§{ ^sn^rnrPti it§wr gat, qraH qft Mt wwr i itg sr i^n qopjrqiH #? 
TOrr i itlw ottw tot arcq> |?r Hit i it Hi TO mm iw ftswt iH 
wgitw gpr TOt, q war , it q$ Hwr wtot arcwr tort, w itw w|g 
wan 5 l ^ i [ 3,^-^ ] 

a m\ q^qn! a? Sr-'wTga to ik f%w ^if m% V i TO: 

W[W#?~ i PTO TO tt%i 50ft mi TOT% f|?I sflSRE i; ^t 

^f, it crni ?rrt H it?: *m, i qw ??rft ^tw vt4m’ i « i [ ] 

gRn q^Tgisi g^i— ‘qdl, i srm? qtra^ ?sw it^r?r gmiw 

grft ^jflr V i ifTft 5T?r ir%^ - ^sw? ^ ^ w*rar 

at gfriw gj^r writ j q¥? i^r^r wwf^ «?i?r q>iw?r w%?r ^it TOit i it fi«w? f^Pr 
ew? wi gft TOit, it g ^ W3 itsrw g#r f%w w i ■< i [3 ,^-h?] 
?r«n wit w^rwis' itirw- ^sr S w? i it it^rw snwtw f%^r %w wwi#, *? witar 
SiiK 1 W it^i-^w-qrwwi iwrt g#r writ fWK 

q^w, iwnt wq#wi qm% itw wiw wwiit sn®^ i it srNj 

a Wfri%wr itw wiar sgift ^wiflit, it g wf it^rw srwrw %^r %w w wwi^ 
i si [ ].....,. 

w«rr it^ wrt iwrf m § - £ s«it w«rwr wtit « w^?r ^t ^ 

wqtit i it w W3i %, it wi t%^t wqjit qf^r iw w i ^ o i [ ] 

it ilqlil-i 5T% SR ^TK W^^iv^ || 

30 H ff?r ^rfNrirr^qTT^r^ u 

” !Ht -* MBIB!! 8 !W € Ba< *^^ 

%w? TO ^if fit w^rwTw qrtwmit- ^ m ! t srgw^i In i 
i iwtft w init- ( | wq^rir, wrwit fjc wIto q# qq? %w ^ir wit i 
i %^ii q^ ww wwww qiarit ^erd pri wrtwr w^ft i Iwrft | qr% wrerwrit 
1 P gul 2P#| ' ) : 



3 Tff qfqf qq> qtaf tsr if qqft: i uRi 5^ «ntqrc isf <n 5 =n 

taj qqteqf i Iw *s% Hq sr^ S%qqr gq qsqr I qqqT ?t qsf 
qq^ft qft 'ft^n I ^ q>d £fft qf t srqqq q$ q^t i fjsfl #pn siaq 1 qfft 

#q qrqqf, ^q-?R % 2 q?;w qi^ i qf% g gi#f 3^ snuff, ifsf qqfr, 

f T#i qtf ^qf qtaf i fit 3 §q qq qqr 5 wtw <tf, & qra* qrc ^rt, ^ » 

TO* gd nqffq qqFff, *tr qift?; qq> q?n i^fir qpsrrg qqqi# qft srpqf i q% q* 
if Ifif %qr srigqfar <ff, it fit qfqRt ^at qtqssqf 1 itq ^ ^r^r q ^tst 1 q§ ^ is? 
qq?ft qft q?ij# it fgqf qt #s l^rqf qft srroqr 1 |q qfqrqr q*sft qprd iff 

snsqt 1 q qg ggstfo srsrsr srgqsg i §r q qrqg if q# g^tq qfqq % 11 ^ 11 

« 

$? Is wsw^^^Tg msvxmxrxft **»*&**■ JS t?f 

11 TONitK SOTW^WOT si 



t$ q^^wfar #§rqRt *fqf qteft - £ qq I qg it q?%q I snf qnR-qqrqqrl^ 
qi% %’ ! faqrcg srqg g%q~Q q % it q%-^f8j «rS qtat f%w 
Iff ? ifq# sTfR^f f%q q^t 1 gq q^T ifqqr foq <ffqn ? qrs^ qrc qqm f^r 
qrqif ? - q q# qnq ?tt% ^ snf^’ i ^qqft #qqRr qt#-q ^rr ssk ^rnrir- is 
qjqir#: qfqi^ft qt# M q#, qf^f ^fq^tq %, % ^ % it Ussier 

srf^ qtet %q^!i ? I [ V,^-^ ] ;' 

qqr *rrcq qfft %—ir qqqi q?q% qfR# qT# l ^ffr sr^qj qsr ^q fq wp% 


yX-^t -^Q. -.rrrr m t _.rv_.fS— | 

tfT i. 

srr?&r ^ 11 $ 11 


at 


* iratr?^ * 5 H# <#, * ft te* few * ©t i hi [ *,!Ht ] 


qqr qf^; qqqif % ^qsft qqqgdi qf qq> qt’qf, 

5 ^ q q q d' spfsrf qq» qf|q, qte qq, qq w qiwr fqr if q^ q^i 

Wf^Cf 1 5u.. ^ Wf ®s[j ?fl 5 WST raff ff nil f ffl\ raff ff Pii; ; i m 

n i [ ] 

qqr iqqp^ qq? fwrc qq q^i >ftqt, ?ft qi ^qqt iq qqf ^qt» q qiq 

^tq q qiq I 5? | [ ] 

f srqfe q^f tfiqf I qqT ^q«fi sKrfr qjgqT qf?ff ^ 

q# q| ^qf srrsr^F qf \ Iq^ ^ #1, *£5 fSTR #t q# q^I» 

^ S I qtfe qqig qTq qj I qf ®rqfe qgi *fbft, q| ^ qqf qt 5 

^qqr fq q^r f%q q iftf i h-^ * [ » ] 

IP # 55 1 2 3 ? qpl q^ | 3 P^t« 
























s o fakamar 

a# a| t at# a*ratnt ee# %a aiari# i mrRra ^fs 

sms#, aft aqrae a| aifa fta srro^rr V \ ftaid #aarar qrftar aaft §r- ! 

*3 a i %ard amtaara ntt ata^j, % aef gt m i t araft - qnaaa asfaae m. 
ftnar aera arae % #3 i it Stp ttt^ aat #ar mat- ^ a#--tr #ae itet aft, 

S if IKf t Rant ^ I 3# t Rant snaRta 3 R: 3 TW % erd ttf iteat taaTa 

t# it araTatf Rf a art irarrc it araaf a^ : i ea eta a# t§ #f% dta I 

Tanar era, arc sttat i aea ait Rat ae tr i ^rrtq»?r aft nri lanara af f 5^ 
fte i ea aar nna ak w knar aaaat at 1 aae Rrk e^r a®ar s nar- 
akr Rang; hts^tt an> |f #ftn 1 it aifttt fa# #ot 1 a# %a& ankr If 
10 *TtH it arfttt araa aarcfta gan #5## I ita ara# n>fti if, # aranft^ If 

#1 #kn, Hf aft If gt nrankni irfen 1 spd f srfit *mt 1 iNi area 

Rang ntt ag 1 %ae anue srr ttg If nra#, aeH are# aatra fit 1 air 

^ sr^a ^1 TOft wt i a^e %# aa^r arvrral at^ If ^arf 1 ^ gta- 

ia# aerate aerasaa aaa a# aafea 1 % ararcrf&rl ^r tar ?raae 
is ft?r aKe 115 EPR 5 T ^r^ itar ^ arra^r arfae itar ^rar 1 itarft ftaar% 
##rt |aT ^nft, t fi## % areR aar aaaae art alt, ar i ft^a arat^ 1 aeat 
a#ir aia# ^aar ft’a a^at itar ^Fft 1 ^et I# aaa| itarf ^trt 0 ^ fit, art 
erawat fara arasitta, faaare t - £ sti a aart at araaf a^e’ 1 ftaift: aa» 

ae f%a- £ ^na f%er ^ ^ ftaari a?f|a- ^fft^Tafa' sra aieit ftar aa ®%, t 
20 a ara ^rme #, 1 ea aaa aTarf afa# a^a ftarae arr% at qt arat 1 

ftarl ara| ga aW^lt 1 aaa| a%€- £ ara! | -f^at gr#, ?g ana?’ 1 araaa asf^l 
qjfta- £ ^f m^r aq> a?r aitaa %, %r ara at^ra aaia srffo aa, 

:| III: ^ ^ *ri ^ aae I, t tfa? ?ar, ^at a ^ 1 a! *ref %r at 
t t|ae a# ? wm fwar an't aa a## itara aeraa tsj Hit 1 1 airrar 
23 Htar 3 war ar%%^ arffr aas atfl aa aae, t aeit 1 atarar 5 rdaar 
mt ^aasaat aa arat 1 a% a^a|, ?:% sgfa aan, ea tfatt ait t aa aai# 
arara mat, at ^a araat aa^K aaaraat, ageaT ta aRr faar 1 t aa? 
aaq# f^r^rg ara at^| a^r H% 1 % a# aa'att Raartt aa(t at 1 a§ a# 
a^a| artt srgaat sra fi%a, at ^ft tl#a~ £ a?a! araar ararat |fe, aaaara- 
30 ara ®rfa at ft fa tfiit, at fafte ia?ri ara^f siaa #a i 1 faeiH ®rf a aar| 3 
aft 1 at ata af, fa, aa am, srft ags att fat $r%aia arft aar fti, at 
aerfta tart 1 att t taf srtqj fta aaae ^ 1 aes araaa s g f tg aara ara# 
a'aarit, arart at, atanft t arm t at «5 af, fa, aa ad tt atr eat t an«ft, 

afane aaNt, ^°re tarmr afaiatt arfa tt tt^aat amae t#, srgaia^qj 

»tat mttnar ad, t att t# aaa tt are m l ^ ara# at %a araa a|ta 

lP^adi 2 P%t^|i . 




*tjnwre*rr 





i §t Irr %fr f?nr I Hfril ggt, 51%, 5^r^, ^fp, P Hr? srt -tsi 

’trt I it^if% «ft gfl*; RRgr, * igy Rf it£tgf q&ffgr sjrt 1 % — ‘<n<ft srw£f)| 

®rr rt i Hf! %f rt srrfg V s m% n^si TTfirtr r?H, rt H% vims 

$rt, srfgr, <w, ire Iffil g?pjftR]g^i?sn lit, %^Rfra^r pcptffll 
i*r «rt, grcrit Rriit, f^f sgRmflr ^ fnsft iKft gHre 1 I rH s 
%t§x srwrf fit Rfli \ r spgt ggggf ifq; «pft ^|-j ^r *ri Iggrfi 'srirR^r 
Pff 'RW? g(t tRg I Hflft *T$lit VR^Tg gi fit f£ H*oj <tt% frit 1 %tg 
iH g^g^it qrc ^ g’TrfTf l^rig =ggj %f Tirttgr grit 1 Hgrft igi 5i^sr- 

*u Hr* Rff ■wi gstl ^rf fl^gg itg°5 -*®t — ‘^snit! 5 f-ri ©gpft ^ } ^ri jjgggw 
W 1 1 HfaPW' %rr itR it, I gig g% i r *tw grit % \ % wifn- ^tqr 1 „ 

RR itfit m * '4ft* I W P mi, sri rtr^, g=gg rtit, ig srf 
w^m gw rt Is RNrt 1 mi ggi m srf, srig srrft, f%^rgnr gigig grcroi 
SR3 I it gw gsr, wii ^Risgr ®rl $r*g rt 3jggi, it srcr! § ?f£t 
^?T# f%TT fTT^T gRf | <s } [ ] 

5 TSTT, it ^TTR Hg Sjfl gWTg gwgf plf gtgig gig *ggf, it § It pf | 

^sst * ^rrt \ <; 1 [ M,6t ] msm&z 

& Wk ^3 ^r*prr wi| ^ itspr# r# pi ^rr^rr, it ^ lit 

%% ilfr iw snsrl ? i 1 [ V-S.© ] 

5 tsit, srsat^rif f§fpr stI^ sr^TH^ I^r ^?^rr 1 it >? t, it 
grp gsr Iff f%# i ^© 1 [ ^ ■ : ' ; S ■ ■ ** 

\ mm s# a 

";■ ■■ || |tn ^tJr^sRTW ^f^FIT^fTFFK?^ || 

f^ri p sr^Tf^ fi ns xp: fit mi srit it*- ‘wirt g % 

sr§fR5 it I Rdf’ 1 ^rirt it^t- ‘it ^r^r #r «rf <?l ®mt it *s 
?rinf itRR Hi’ 1 Hwrft ^if ^rt % - iFrg|il sFff 2 RfTJP’* 3 mnf& 

#t %fr fTM V 1 Hwri f#Rf ^fRRi it# - ‘fff I I 1 f 

mm wr$ iiRi H«tr fit 1 ; ewH' ^fiit «r| iffir qgt fit; 
snit Rft Riit rr! f iRit 1 %g% ff srrsit, I sir rtf 

rt rt gig rsH, nr! 8 3# wi?rt ^JRsit qft «fit ^ 1 sqpRf i 
1% gr «tr?t ? i it srggr if, it rt igg H^; it ¥?r if, it 3 tt ^rngti 
^t Hggr ^rgggit | if n [^.^—R© 

11 il ^r«ni^vf h 




. . . . .... ... 

1 P p fit, p %%, p grit, r ^fgr 
fofit mt i 
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sritoto - ptoR W 


3 jstoalto-<§#f t?to tofy toto P 1 *rtofe wt sNrt «rto 
to^l fg^ to p *rto i I ^ prto w srar &?, ?fr to p% #to p 
«ns* &s qft TO w 1 t-* 1 [«i,«] 

gsn g 3^r if - ‘*n^ p ®nto I 5^3 errsrr to 7 to, 'to *rf fc*r snnc» 
«ifc ^-ssrcnft ^nsr torU - *rrtrerc tot to^tor toMf#to, wire to 
p snto 1 tor! srato spr! to#’ - %% ; roto> sr to atrere to to 1 
tf^f toRS 5BTR? STSjtoil srf ! 5 Tfgg TO? ^fto flUto# to to 

orto; I stoto tot 1 fato tototo srto tofc to toft l*wrre 


srto; I srgfto ?n:q tot 1 ftto tototo *rto to? to toft Itoto 
^tof pt tot tort 1 mi ^%€-<p! % tot’ 1 q§ 1^! srto'rtf, prrs, 
is %?: to fto g?r srnRT 1 I to mi 1 I fltot - toit^ toto to- 

tot I W? ^IWtTg W:<3T STToft ^tN fwi'oT SQTMt 1 I ^t I?®*???? 3RTCPRI ^ 

■..till iiurnkMm — rm^^i'iT—~— .^P^ L* /flu- 11 -,,— ^^m!\n —-^-—-_ JU fBff irtf tTavlffftlP* M mwi , . inTlim •“ " "t ri-nt m l. ,. I - |H ith~ii n l tim ■ ■m^ffl -a*. <fta»<»»aMHB>rflttmBM BamII W W BWIM wrqr**ffl jgfyff W nt«r^w\n»umn> -»«. m’Htm uff »«P» w**!> nw i -w»ta » " Mm»i «gr. qnuQ«^^l 

*TRR 3FRt «ltn W, clt WHEtf p ’Sf^T ^TfR R STT^FT ^F? w 5R3T 3TCS 

&to to 3 to?r to? i 3 \[%%] 


❖ (fN 






II M H 


w to torRT to 
to tor to i I f 

3 ^ sn^i i w ^« 

to?r to?’ u 


‘to! ^rito to to> ffto tol 

ri srtof srito i | i to 

€iw?f 5 wrw | to m 


?rcrw^?r 



2 « toift ^ to ^t ^c?rf ?r to ^ i to f 


^wrr jt% || $ H 


to m#- ^ to to tofto ^ I | to^rtoto 
p to 11 tor 3 t?t to to to, I to to toto i %jt st to ?’ h 


it wm w^mmm w 

Ito toto - ‘to ^ wft # ?toofr to to tol ^ jt| to i 

to ?nsri to to i ftoft sr^to. ®nto to? «rf 



to ^r, to! Itoft ^?ri# i ^ q- 



to ?rmT«r to w ^ to to i %f 




q$r qfeqrqr TO-‘qi qqft if i ftqi i qtqcfr i q=s mr qqrq 

3 * «n®* I ^ sjSr ft Sfft wWft, i to ftsr <6*m% V ii 

II fift qjWfqiqqVqj q>qrq«Kn II 

fftqrft m qtfftsa - ftg q i q«ft qfq^f, qftrq qrfqjft qra! ®r%?qr if qtqsfr; ft 
mtfc at qk*T sgfft SRR Rf^qq 0 m% i ft m*t*m 
*flw pT ifqf qg sr *&s ^ri wn i qi qf |qqii qftw ssfftft sftqcft q>aft if 
3^R?ft \ qpr qqqf srfft qpr qfaq «rer i q«rr iff fjfcft qfcra sr^q qrer qfr- 
W5#?: p srrsqt i qt iff sriftsqT ## qR^qf, qt p qaa 
qtqqf M-'R I [ u ] gggg 5 :iS 

■ f*\ ■ V .; *% *\ 4" . 

fRT WTOT TO SRFmfc 5 ^ 5 tR^TOP^ I) || 

qsrr Sff7PTT qt# - c p| qTP qiq qfa 3W qi^rffaroj 3t, f% qr qsft 

^rpirfT ?’ toft igftft ^f|£ - ‘qRoftp qqft ROTT qfcft qFRpf qwopft g^V, qiq- 
sfcft f%?ft q<Rfr, #fqRi qiift srftri: V i toft toqqi a# - ‘jg*fft qft*g qq ^ 

■tffc WrtWHA AOLIUUtf fflmn* (UtOAUEl AaMM WWWBt ummi itfitllMirilff* Yff* J’.tmilMIfJ A-WW IH ttt a tt]r^t *■ * !.— >< ■» mUM^iM il M iiia ffl H M t i i^ ^Sitft - ■ Q, •■mm ^ - -- . IMIiMIrTM jlfcM — M lr p W ttt— » I M il f w»4pi L&** . ■*> ' ^1‘fmt n glni B lf l inf UJMCHW&B *4 - —. - JL 

Wraf «Tf j qiw f qtqp qfirqqT qsT qfT I qqRT ftRW *?m W2T |? 1 

qrp qr =crqqtoft qft qq-qpq q#tf si I Rfjpqf prrc 

^ i f I to mm i qf q% ?T^ Wft pm: q^fHf qf 1 

f\ ® t> * , *v _ " fv *\ r* ; l *\^ . j ■. ' p 

wfT gre-erar, I, gi, 5T, 3T 51®f WI q^Cf qf 3RT ^Tf 3W §¥*fT t 

qfTfig qmt I IfSr q# q^r srTfft qfRqT i rrr? qi qrf^ q# q^pf 
mx - f«=| 1%fr sriTf %r qi# «rrqF i qr?rr q i qrr^rr §r ^cqrf ft j| 

q^-q I q% | qtig ^qr srft qq^ft qqrftf 3R?ft ^ I qqift, ^ 

sqaftqf qRf - fq STRRRR ^T qft srift^ q^ft ^ I q^f qqqf qqr 

'qfuftqf Kqqiq ft ?j3ni cRTf qqriqt Rq^t! §t qqf |lf ft qpf 

Wft 3 TRt I l^qqq^’ I ft qTf WW§t ^ qft Vtml I psnWJ- 

q^ ^^#3 ^q qa qft srra i q^f qifd ftfT q^ qa 1 ft ftqr qqt i 
■fftfr qr^R wi ^qTfft qrrqr qq qflt qrq^ wrat, ^ 
mi i ftfqr srft^ qter wnt ^ jftqqia frl qft ftfr ^nsit i q q# qqr, ^q? 

3 RRF % u [ 3 ; 

II ffft qFfqrqqtqj qiqtqqrR II 















fonft m qtfoart - ‘^r w q f&r ^ |y 

^ qt| f%q H Sfaqf ? I 

w, w% tcgqqg <jft syfo qt| 1 3$r £^f srr# ^ct qqft sft£ 

srft? wi^ i €i ^wg #i qqf sg, & ^ W %i * dl? 
* [ ] 

gqy, pm writ m^i ®5-tf«nfcswc Tm srmq? qgsqq^ £# iw gq 
qqy l iy gff *my qgq py, Sroi stare qjpr p $t$t \ it ims fircrerc qypy syy# 
ggwfa srcycqt pt, sreqq? ^r^rf5tc qqf i qcft tx&p$® qyq qfeq ayqqq arysqr, ^ 
q^nfa wyqy tfftr hr qqt, ^ ararfrR Tf^^i; | ^ cffgf 33Tsr^ gt§rfg^ ^ ^r^rfrt^ 
io tj# qqy i IfSr qyq hh <j%qy i itpy gftfis srs #qr I q# *ftq qy^y qrn* i 
wr s£f sRFRTrg £# q€r qgq srer qqt i q ^ %%, <rt nlqy «nwans| 
v$r% g q<& qfag ftw q qrei f u [ ] 

II f% *sF 3 TOl 51 % ^frrfc II ^-?o II 
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raqnt sreqyqy qiw — s qy w syqysyy i jj*i| qqqy qyp qqq mm q^y, qy t 

I ■muni nHHI^fl tfl ntor« «M»» » i»i tlllDMUllTnilllllllul tk .ml <Mna itasvta tan&n — ■inunnil ulmi mini mtfi^-l u» umm a tic ^V . K»iM - ——-» • ■ —- — —-- KMbiMiu^ml m^ « w « -a. «i«hr».rim 

is syqqf «ri«R i 3TR| sfT qv?ifq?r g*p f w %(r ifs fwter, 5T ?ritt 

qyrUfJTq ?r^ qyyrt’ | %qyt ^ ?rf qt^qy - ‘sr^ hit, iprf^, 

^rfi gff, qt g # qyq %ft ^€?’ i Rrqyft: ^qyqy nt^r- %*% wy^ 
i ^f g*# py| f i q% I qy %i srqpr ^ ^ht wy?ft zmri 

sfMf i H«n, p qqyy qyy^qy Hipy =sqy^ fy^y qy# w py ^ sp§ffft 
20^?# ^r syy^r 11 qy^r fy^r ^qy?: ^ #qy ^ i 

^y q aro^y «nofy q qyqy 3 gy ^art; ^y ?y?r wiHt qy 

hr m, qypy fye - wt I [ ^vso-vs^ ] 

t *pf 5 |H ^ysqy, %yf qypqy | q^yf^ |qy smqsf ggy, 

«it ^|qy wn ~ % ^^ryqy, gir€ srfwqj wi €if gfqqq h#; %% 
25 ay^ ^Cl^y q^iglr qfy^fiqgr tjfy^yr! ^ qyfar g-yq sjsqy 

^rf g^yf g qt^R qn#’ | q|r ^iqyqy i Hq’qf qyjfy srfg ^y^ 

Iwr Wff^r h| I TROT qy^ hru ^rf yy ^ ?^y yrqy 

f^ir4 %t ST& q%RT^tj qqft qyf^; «r|, jy^qq. 

•qq qft qf?^ i f^y syre^ - 'kst, $${% ®t% qftqqy, sqyqyy; ?rrf| sqq(%=?y, qy^y 
30 qufy sqq^y^y^y ^ ^^y | qy{% ^yf, qf, ^y^y =qqyqqy yqqqyqy ^%qy ^yift — 

‘•sy^ ! f q5C^f Hyfyq^t # snyysr sy^ay ^ qyfg; sry qfgr5Fq qy^qy, qq 

qiqqy, i q^yqq^id pq qyfer sry^ 1 1 ^y ^ qytqy* q=qq mw$t, shttk qr(t 
sqqj^qqiqy qyfl 1 ©qq^y^f qfqy^ - %q^q ayy^y ^y'4t % — f q qi%rft qq; qy%^ qrOr 







- ^OTTR^«Tf 

I ^ sNpSf %T *TT«Rfr t *£rTR 'VK WST^ff 

*ir^ i ftsnft: §■ ^r? *r# ?rfRn;f srnN - f^rr v&- 

cr ^r ^ sjNrt ! sjart 1 srr qrft *wwwj§% err »rff srfsr^ g srr f^RiRt p 
rrt 1 gn% smrr ^ % srr gsr $t£t sttr, %# w&® q%jv #g?f sr^l 1 ^ ^pf* 
W, g qrpft Rwgfd? w jrsnft 7ft 3 ?g# sn# 1 sr i^wt wa,v gr^ft, s 
%?r »#, ipr smite#, ir ^ffr MW-*ns mwzi wtwvn teter 

srr sum## gsr mtr, *r^r 3?Tr?r wt, q; wR to srw^lr # girl #lr - 
%w t%?r# ^ qtcri?n qftqrt srRf srf ^ ^rrt ®Frt ! 

^f^cTo^rarT g# ^ ^f; w& R^rr *g «rrt i vt%k M ww #f? i f&s- %v w^ 

qtei# q^rsrfa^r gp>T stt# 1 #r ^rcr# ssi# 1 wi ^ gjpsr &f surfr srpffag» 

§• gft^r ^37^ \ avww % srf t# 1 Sh$ vfar 

srp# *rf 1 T^i ^ sr# 3% #p «rf srsrprqr ^ftt- 

% 3 *ri;r g%#r, ?rrg?j sftf^r wz$ m 1 % vvv *rgr <ffe?r ## v srr<% fef 
«m sttort i%?ng qf&r wteft snori 1 - 

MN wwft ^ ^ ^ sw wnfe l 

^ WW JTWf^qR^T% s^fnl ^BRT% 3 T^rf&[ || ? I! 

Wt y«ww^' wqpft 1 g^r %wv ^ ^r tRr sfr% vm t [c^u-$ o <Q 

5 r«n, ww s^nqr m, ip rr W ^3 ^r'jr °^iht «r«tt ^t i ^ rotj 
srrft s5, gt sr^rft ^r mw, fR ? 1 ?r«n, R 3 r§r ’rrfcftm 

5 T|s«ft s;qRt, ?rsr? ^q?fr - trt, v> 

qft *rd^r tot i v sr# qft qrrH?: 

jgp:, # 5 nc f% «n#j §j% firf^r 

%srrc#TT sNr gpt«f ?ri«r^, 'tcrr? wwwfvft, pkc 5^ 

^i»t t^^rgfrcr wwv #rsrf, ^pf 3 srgqt^r, «rtw ii 
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INDEX OF ALL THE PROPER NAMES. 

This is an alphabetical list of all the proper names, in their Sanskrit form, occurring in 
the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra. The Devanagarl numbers refer to the chapters and gathas 
of the Prakrit text. The English numerals refer to the pages of ‘The Dhurtakhyana: A Critical 
Study’, included in this volume. Thus this Index will help the reader to spot the required name 
in the Prakrit text, and also to refer to the critical remarks etc, about it in the Study. 


r-^9, -\*i pp. 3, 8, 30, 32. 
atfo 3,-9$, R-%%, H-kH,-333;pp. 7,10,11 
29, 81, 35. 

stsr'n PP- 7 , 31. 

SfSFrf 3~«9, R-R%. 

^- 91 . 

SFJjS R-R9, -RR;pp. 8, 30. 

pp. 5, 26. 
see 

*-%«} pp. 5, 27. 
spforret H-3; pp. 9, 26. 

pp. 6, 28. 

«rs**r pp. 10, 31, 32. 

3 -%», 

10, 11, 29, 31, 32. 

|wr, see also, pp. 3, 4, 7. 

9-*, H-H3; pp. 2, 3, 11. - 

3'JTT 9-R9,--%o, -%<i,H~*o; 

pp. 3, 7, 10, 27, 29, 

H-93H; pp. 12, 33 


3 0,2 


o a 


1, 9, 


1-R3 -RC, -H9; rr . 

f*# H-3 3, -%9; 

10, 27, 31, 32, 36. 
r -3H f.; pp. 8, 30. 

'^frEST %-99; pp. 7, 29. 
fwt s$-H%, H-993 -93%; pp. 5, 12, 27, 

28, 30. 

3-9^, 3-R3, -RH, -H<f, H-H<1; pp. 5, 

27, 28. 

3-9, -4, R-9R "39, -\xt } —^R, 

1 H~3, -^o, —^R, -\4, -90, -9^, 

; -\o, -9oR, -3o%; pp. 2, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

i 

| *n3T% (=lTin%) 9-RH; p. 8. 

3, 4, 9, ; Tfff 9-^H, -5.R, -H*, -*H, -4C, R-R4; 

! 2, 3, 4, 8, 26, 27, 29, 30. 

TpJJif^TO H-998; pp. oo» 
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R-»»; p. 8. 

*£OTR 3-9, -R%, -H*,-9M f., %-9, 

-<J9,~*<$, -<*c, H-*%; 


o n 
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6, 10, 23, 


H—%^. 

9-9, -*3, -\H, S-3 f., -**, -3S, 

8^, -H», -98 f., H~^; pp. 2, 3-, 4, 5, 
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O 

o, 


53S-U, -%H> -B%; p. 8. 

%; p. 4. 

9-<4R; pp. 4, 10, 26, 27, 34, 36. 

t~33i R——H^, —%R, —%%, 


, 3 , 8 , 


nssnfcnt h-%r; pp. ll, 31 

R-RH, -R9 —He f., 

9% *, -<S%, -4% % 

•HR. 

’Tte&T R—<£<i; pp. 9, ° 

’W H-^% %, 

31, 32. 

R-«R. 

R—H%. 

^H-9 9 3;pp. 11, 32. 
ftWfS H-«*j p. 12. 

3321$ *-$\ f -%'S, -9R; pp. 6, 

3-%%, 5,-^1 —^R; pp. 3, 6, 32. 
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^5T=-«?fe 3 ~®o, H~38 f., -31, - 35 , 
%@trWI 3-3H, ~®3, 3 - 34 , -\^, - 33 , 

h- 3 3H; pp. 3, 6 , 7, 12, 26, 27, 33. 

rage- 3 -®q. 

3%>#?r 3 - 43 . 

#^¥T H -8 3; p. 10, 

^sripr 3 - 8 ®. 

^R«T *- 5 .?., -® 3 , 3-83. 

3-8 3; pp. 5, 27. 

3[W% 3-H3; pp. 5, 28, 34. 

3-33,H-3 3H;pp.3,12, 26, 27, 32, 33. 
jftoifjTft 3~Ho, -W; pp, 7, 30, 
sfhfr 3-H3, -H 8 , -3«; pp, 5, 6 . 

8 R? 3 - 3 , - 1 . 

s?# H-3 3 3 ; pp. 11, 32. 

^gW 3~33, H-3»; pp. 5, 11. 

H-3 3; p. 9. 

SR 3-43, H-333; p. 12. 

5TT^r H-33H; pp. 12, 33. 

srrnsi#^ H- 31 ; p. 10- 

ffRT? 8-33; pp. 9, so. 

^ 1*3 \-**, -\% ?•; pp. 6 , 7, 29, 33, 
fir:5T5?n 3 -H 0 ; p. 7. 

H-3 3; pp. 9, 31. 

3 - 33 ; p. 6 . 

Twsr 3-83 h- 4, -n, -m; pp. 7, 

12 . 

3cRcPT?r 3 - 34 , -si. 

>r^gc? 3 - 43 , 3 - 8 H, see tgrra;; p. 4. 
qgqflr s- 3 «, -13; pp. 3,27. 

«n®5&g3T 8-34, H- 3 I; pp. 8 , 10. 

qrif H- 33 , - 33 ; p. 9. 

TRm 3-33, H-33; pp. 3, 9, 32. 
qr&ft pp. 7, 12, 33. 

gfm 3—38, - 33 , - 3 H, -H 3 , 3-3®, 8 - 3 H, 
—3®, H—38; pp. 2, 3, 5, t>, 8 , 11, 26. 

3HS 8-33, —38; pp. 8 , 80. 

SF?ft$ro*T 3-»H, 8-H° ^.$ pp. 4, 8. 

3 - 1 o;p. 7. 

'sssnangsgs, h- 33; p. n. 

3—3® i[., —H3, —HI, —31, “'SI, —®8 i[., 
-is®, -\6%, 3-8H, - 8 ®, ~81,H~H1, --3 3H; 

pp. 3, 4, 5, 8 , 12, 26, 27, 28, 33, 


3-38,-33,“3H, -8 3, -H4, -43, 3-3®, 
\~* a » 8-3 8 ?., -31, H-3 31;pp. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 , 8 , 12, 26, 30. 

3-H1, 8-33, -38, H-3 3, — 31, -3® 

pp. 5, 8 , 9, 11 , 28, 30, 31, 32. 

WgHST 3~13, -13, 8-4 i5 pp. 7, 9. 

3~38, ~H3, -33, —® 8 j p. 6 . 

3,-84, 

7T??rsi (=TT 3 Vf) 3-38, H-3 3 3; p. 3. 

3TfT^5r 3~® 3. ■ 

?r?T5ft* 3-33; pp. 3, 32. 

3TWW*T 3—31, 3 —H3, 3 —< * 3, —4H; pp. 7, 29, 
TTRT H-33®; p. 12. 

?n'4a%«r 3-3 3 ; pp. 5, 27. 

3|3% 3—33, -3H,-3®, -3*, H-33, ~3«; 
pp. 2, 9, 10, 23. 

3 -®, -4, *-3; pp. 2, 4. 

W 3 - 3 ^, H-^® f., -^o; p. 10 . 

WTsft M-^3, “3.3. 

*11^ H-3 3®; p. 12. 

^SRTFgt H-33 p. 9. 

3 -®^; pp. 4, 26, 32, 

^rsnr 3 - 43 , ^- 3 H; p. 4. 

*-3S> f- } -»3> V-«A -8%r 

-<13; pp. 6, 7, 28. 

wr(s)or =5-3^, -3«, -®3, 3 -^ 3 ; pp. 6 , 7, 
9, 28. 

qr^rm 3-38, - 33 , -4H, 55-3^, 3-30, ~^3, 
8—38 H-3o, -3 31; pp. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 

8, 12, 26. 

frf 3 - 44 ; pp. 7, 30, ■ 

^ 3-»®, -®1, 3-31, -®1; pp. 3, 4, 29, 
3-33; pp. 6, 28, 32, 33. 

3 - 81 , - 18 ; pp. 7, 28. 

55fr 3-43, 3-34, 3-S3, »“3«, H-33; pp. 
4, 7, 9, 11, 30. 

srarw* 3-33- 

3 f?lf 3 - 13 ; pp. 7, 30. 

3-33; PP* 3 , 82 * 

(=Wll%3f) 3-83; p. 5. 
snf H-333; pp. 11, 32. 

WT^gW 3-®3, H-33 %. 

WF5%3*T *-H3; p. 8, 
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H-9^; p. 9. 

H-U; pp. 9, 31, 

forsT -«« 9 -*® ?•> -w; PP- 

■ 8, 9, SO, 33. 

^Ris*pf 1-83; p. 3. * ' 

-H 8 , v^o, 8-405 PP- 3, 4, 7, 
9, 27, 28, 80, 32, 34. 

3-^®; pp. 5, 26, 27. 

&cm 9-89, H-n, -ns pp. 3, 9, 26, 31. 

5?r5E 9-41, -$H } -®*. 

5T^T 9~®H; pp. 4, 29. 

H-9?,; p. 9. 

3I3T 9-®, 3~3°, ~«4, ~<n, -14, 8-9,-98 
?-, -9®, -=*5, —^.9 ?.,-18, V-3.3., -<«; 
pp. 2, 6, 8, 10, 19, 23. 

STARTS (=%gqr^) sj-hm; pp. 5, 28. 
5T%^PT 3~M8. 

pp. 7, 10, 29, 35. 


i ®s 


see #?■ 

SETH^R p. 1 

n^-EpsT 3-43, H-91H; pp. 12, 32. 

see #?-. 

#3T 1—4^ f., 3-*3, -$8 ?., -v* f„ 

^-8$; pp. 6, 28. 

5^ 3.-*®, -31 1-5 pp. 6, 7, 29. 

9-49, 43, H-9 9 9 ; p. 11. 

iaVsisft v-ns p- lo. 

9-^4; pp- 2, 3. 

1-OH, ^-993; pp. 4,12, 26, 32 

fffrg. 3-4®, 3~3H 3-8 9, -88, -^8 

8-<U, -<*3, M-9 9, -18, M-3°, -in; pp 

6, 7, 9, 11, 27, 29, 80, 31, 34. 

£? 9—H3, -33, 3-^8, 8—34; pp. 3, 4, 8 

26, 27, 32. 

fft 9-33, -®3, H-®3; p. 3. 

H-938 f. 


%^nr -$3$, I (=W^n?) pp. 12, 88, 

9-^3, —4 %, 3~8®, 3 - 44 , 8 - 55 ®, M-38; ! f^rsrai 8-59- 
p. 26, . ! 3-^4, -31 ^., -®9 h-33. 

. • ■ V ‘ • _• 
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Prakrit Text 


V. 110 

^ fast 

V. 4 

Ml .i .... — . ——.I,.. 1 . MHHflM. —--li^. . it 1 111 . 1 

wwsna ng. 9 

II. 73 

A.. 

SfTfFC 

V. 18 


IV. 92 

mv.riti iiWH"tw». Ll'iggq ifc rmTOrL-L—-— 

5TW 'HTTWSJ 

II. 50 

?ri srar^tg; 

I. 87*1 

» 

OTl $233 

IV. 20 

^nfr 

V. 103 

’'TSfop^st SfTfRT 

- V. 5. 


III. 35 

fTfSfr 3**T5[ 

ITT fv7 

JL „JL JL. t U | 


Sanskrit Text 

Gujarati Text 

420 

p. 65 

343 

****Mmm 

*W8*«*>*SS 

125 

p. 54 

GO 

p. 52 (?) 

258 

p. 59 


W * M ** , *S9 

1 Q G 
luJ 

p. 57 

215 

p. 57 

Jfo. 







PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

THE SINGHI JAIN SERIES 

1. Pmbcmdkacmtdmani of Merutungaearya (a. d. 1806): Parti, Test in Sanskrit 

witli Valiants, an Aj>peudix and Indices of Stanzas. Tills is an important 
collection of stories, legends and anecdotes connected with kings like 
Vikramarka, Bhoja, Kumarapala etc. and anthor-poets like Siddhasena, Magha, 
Dhanapala etc. Critically edited with various research accessories by 
Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 12 +136. Price Rupees 3 - 12 - 0 . 

2 . Puratana-Prabandha-Su'ingraha: This is a noteworthy collection of many old 

Prabandhas similar and analogous to the matter in the Prabandhacintamaui. 
Authentically edited with Indices of Verses and Proper Names, a short 
Introduction in Hindi describing the Mss. and materials used in preparing 
this part and with plates by Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 15+ 
32 + 156 + 8 . Price Rupees 5-0-0. 


Prabandhacintamani (Complete Hindi Translation): A complete and correct 
Hindi translation is given in this volume, so as to enable the purely Hindi- 
knowing public to grasp fully the contents of the original. The translator is 
Pandit Hajariprasad Dwivedi, Acarya, Hindi Deptt. Vis'vabharati, S'antiniketan. 
Along with the translation has been given an exhaustive Introduction in 
Hindi by the General Editor, Muni Jina Vijayaji, which contains useful 
material for the proper understanding of the text. Demy quarto pp. 12 + 
12+156. Price Rupees 3-12-0. 



P-rahandhaJcos'a of Rajas'ekharasuri (A. D. 1349): Parti, Text in Sanskrit with 
Variants, Appendices and Alphabetical Indices of stanzas and all Proper Names. 
This gives twentyfour biographical Prabandhas dealing with celebrities of 
ancient India such as Bhadrabahu, Mallavadi, Haribhadra, Satavahana, 
Vastupala etc. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit from good old Mss, 
with Variants, Hindi Translation, Notes and elaborate Introduction etc. by 
Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp, 8+8+136+14. Price Rupees 4-0-0, 


7 . Devananda-Mahakavya of Meghavijayopadhyaya ( Sam. 1727): This is a Sanskrit 
poem in ornate style composed as a Samasya-purti incorporating some line or 
the other, in each verse, from the S'is'upalavadha of Maghi. In its seven 
cantos, it presents a biography of Vijayadevasuri who was honoured by both 
Akbar and Jehangir, Critically edited from an old Ms. with Notes, Index and 
Hindi Introduction, summary etc. by Pt. Bechardas J. Doshi. Demy quarto 
pp. 8+16+80, Price Rupees 2-12-0. 


8 . Jaina Tarkdbhasa of Yas'ovijaya (A. D. 1624-1688): It is a manual of Nyaya 
dealing with Pramana, Naya and Niksepa. Edited hy Pt. Sukhalalji 
Sanghavi with his Tatparyasamgraha Vrtti and an Introduction in Hindi, 
Super Royal 8 vo pp. 8+8+14+78. Price Rupees 1-12-0. 
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Pmrnanmimamsa of Hemaeandracaiya: This is a treatise on Nyaya left incomplete 
perhaps by the author himself. It propounds the Jaina point of view after 
reviewing the tenets of other systems. Edited with a valuable Introduction 
and still 'more valuable Notes in Hindi by Pt. Sukhalalji Sanghavi and 
Pts. Mahendeakumaea and Malavania. Super Eoyal 8 vo pp. 8+16 + 56 + 
76+144+36. Price Rupees 5-0-0, 


10 .' VividhaiMkaMpa of Jinaprabhasuri (A. r>. 1332): Parti, Text in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit with Variants, and an Alphabetical Index of all Proper Names. This 
work gives a description of nearly 60 holy places together with the names of 
their founders etc.; and thus forms a sort of guide-book or gazetteer of Jaina 
sacred places of India of the 14th Century. It contains valuable information of 
historical and topographical interest. Critically edited with Variants, Notes 
and elaborate Introduction etc. by Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 
8 + 16+114+14. Price Rupees 4-4-0. 


ii. The Life of Hemacandracarya: The eminent German orientalist, Dr. G. Biihler, 
wrote in 1889, an epoch-making essay in German on Hemacandra ( a. d. 
1088-1173) who occupies a place of honour in Indian literature. This essay is 
a fine model of historical research; and, as such, for the benefit of English 
knowing readers, it has been translated here into English by Dr. Manila L 
Patel. Demy quarto pp. 16 + 104. Price Rupees 3-8-0. 


12 . Akalanlia-Qranthatrayam comprising Laghlyastrayam with Svopajna-vrtti, Nyaya- 
vinis'eaya and Pramanasamgraha: These are three noteworthy Nyftya works 
of Akalahkadeva (c. A. X). 720-780), the last two being brought to light for 
the first time. Edited with Critical Notes, Variant Readings, Introduction 
[ in Hindi ] and Indices etc. by Pt. Mahendbakusiaba. Super Royal 
8 vo pp. 8 +14+118 +184+60. Price Rupees 5-0-0. 


13 . Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandracarya (A. D. 1277): Parti, Text in Sanskri, 

with Variants and Indices of stanzas and all Proper Names. It presents in 
ornate style the traditional biographies of twenty eminent personalities 
including religious teachers like Vajrasvami, authors like Haribhadra and 
Hemacandra and poets like Manatunga who have contributed to the glory of 
Jainism and the Jaina church. Critically edited from many old Mss. with 
Notes, Index and Hindi Introduction by Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto 
pp. 10+6+226. Price Rupees 5-0-0. 

14 , Bhanucandra-caritra of Siddhicandra Upadhyaya: This is a remarkable composition 

of Sanskrit litarature in which an able pupil, namely, Siddhicandra has 
chronicled, without the least exaggeration, acts of social and religious service 
rendered by his great Guru Bhanueandra. It is not only a biography of 
the Guru but also an autobiography of the pupil, both of whom had connections 
with and were honoured at the Moghul court* by Akbar and Jahangir. 
The English Introduction by the Editor is a rich mine of historical information. 
Critically edited from a single rare Ms. with elaborate Introduction, Summary, 
Appendices, Indices etc. by M. D. Desai. Demy quarto pp, 8+12+104+68, 
Price Rupees 6-0-0. , 



v ftttftttbindw^yraharMa of Yas'ovijaya Upadhyaya: This is a systematic manual 
of Jaina epistemology. The Hindi Introduction of the editor is a brilliant 
exposition of Jaina theory of knowledge in the back-ground of Indian 
metaphysics. The Sanskrit Text ■ edited with Introduction, Notes and Index 
etc. by Pi Sukhlalaji Sanghavi, Pi Dausukh Mi ly ax fa and Pta. Hiea 
Kumari Devi. Super Royal 8vo pp. 12+ 8+84 +136. Price 'Rupees 3-8-0. 

r6* BrhatkathdJeos'a of Harisenacarya: The work contains a number of narrative 
tales—as many as 157—on all sorts of subjects including folk-tales and 
parables which inculcate religio-moral principles of Jainism and glorify men 
of religion and ascetic heroes. They have been selected from the different 
strata of Jaina literature. The Introduction which is exhaustive and 
illuminating, evinces mature erudition of the editor. It is the first of its 
kind in so far as it presents an outlinear survey of Jaina Kathanaka literature 
in the back-ground of Indian literature. The Sanskrit text is critically edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Indices by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, m. a., d. Litfc. 
Super Royal 8vo pp. 20 + 128 + 402. Price Rupees 12-0-0. 

17 * Jainapustalcapms'astisarngraha: Vol. I. The work contains 111 Pras'astis and 
544 colophons, attached at the end of the ancient palm-leaf manuscripts of the 
Jaina and other works. They throw enormous light on the historical 
facts, social conditions, the Kulas, Ganas and Gacchas of the Jainas. 
Their historical importance is on a par with that of the inscriptions and the 
copperplates. Critically edited with an informative Introduction and ten 
Appendices by Acharya Jina Vijaya Muni, Demy quarto pp. 26 + 180, 
Price Rupees 6-8-0. 

18 . Dhurtakhyana: The Original Prakrit Text of Haribhadrasuri, Sanskrit metrical 
Version of Saiighatilaka, an Old-Gujarati Prose Rendering; also an elaborate 
Critical Essay on the Dhurtakhyana by Dr. A. N. Upadhye; Critically edited 
by Acharya Jina Vijaya Muni. This is a unique satire in Indian Literature, 
remarkable for its originality of thought and plot. De luxe edition, Ledger 
Paper, Super Royal 8 vo pp, 8 + 24 + 56 + 70. Price Rs. 5-8-0, Bombay 1944, 
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Kaihalm'apmkaranam of Jines'varasuri: The Prakrit Text with Sankrit com¬ 
mentary. Critically edited by Acharya Jina Vijaya Muni. The commentary 
contains many Prakrit stories, which illustrate various religious virtues and are 
interesting from the sociological point of view. The tales are a fine specimen 
of Prakrit narrative literature. 


Yugapmdhma-giwvamU' This is a gurvavali which is unique in Indian Annals 
inasmuch as it records the year-to-year events in the lines of outstanding 
Acharyas of Kharatara gaccha, from the 11 th to 14th century A. D. It is 
written in simple and popular Sanskrit. Critically edited by Acharya. Jina. 
Vijaya Muni. 

Kiwiidrapalacaritra This is a collection of some unpublished 

‘prabcmdhas connected with the life and times of the great Gurjara King, 
Kumarapala of the Chalukya dynasty. They unfold a great deal of fresh 
historical material. Critically edited with Index etc by Acharya JlNA 

Vijaya Muni, 




Dhamnahkyttdayd-lWahdtcai)yu of Udayaprabha: This is a stylistic kavya in 
Sanskrit celebrating the religions activities of Vastupala, the great minister 
of the Giujara King Viradhavala, and the patron and lover of fine arts 
& literature. The author is not only a contemporary but also the religious 
preceptor of Vastupala. Critically edited with various Indices etc. by Muniraj 

Shi Pijnyavijayaji 

Kwfikaumudtr and other Kavycts etc . This volume 

Pras'astis written by authors who flourished at the time of Vastupala, Kirti-. 
kaumudl of Somes'vara, Sukrtasamkirtana-mahakavya of Arisirulia, Sukyta- 
kirtikaliolini of Udayaprabha and Vastupalapras'astis of Naracandra, Naren- 
draprabha, Jayasimha etc. Included in this volume are a superb supplement of 
the Dharmabhyudayamahakavya. Critically edited by Muniraj S ri Punya 

VIJAYAJI. 


To be had from- 


BHARATIYA YIDYA BHAYAN 


2B O ME »-HL--Sr nr. 




